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Editorial Comment 





Berlin Deadline 


i FAMILIAR Crisis is again before us. This 
time it is not the Middle East, nor the off- 
shore islands on the China coast, but Berlin. 
We hear the familiar threats and counter-threats, 
the charges and counter-charges, and above all 
the ominous rattling of the “bomb.” Since we 
have endured these maneuvers on a number 
of occasions during the cold war, the American 
public, with estimable self-control, refuses to 
lose as much as an hour’s sleep over the present 
emergency. Let the politicians rant; May 27th 
will come and go, and the baseball season will 
be our chief national concern. 

Yet it is just possible that this placidity may 
be exaggerated. Peace of mind, like peace, must 
be earned. And there is little that is reassuring 
in the political picture. Khrushchev flexing his 
muscles is an unattractive spectacle, just as the 
Russian dictator’s alternate fits of truculence 
and joviality do not constitute acceptable dip- 
lomacy. But these unhappy circumstances do 
not lessen the West’s responsibility in this hour. 
Basic issues that divide the East and West must 
be explored and perhaps negotiated since the 
alternative loudly announced by both antag- 
onists is nuclear war. The mushroom cloud 
makes talk of “appeasement” farcical. Survival 
has become a common enterprise for the Great 
Powers and they must arrive at the terms of this 
survival. The Russians know this as thoroughly 
as the Western democracies. It is essentially 
this message which Prime Minister Macmillan 
brought back from his difficult journey to 
Moscow. 


THaT Macmillan will press for a summit meet- 

ing to follow a meeting of Foreign Ministers 
appears to be certain. The British Prime Minis- 
ter’s experience in Moscow has convinced him 
that fruitful negotiations can only take place 
between Khrushchev on the one hand, and the 
heads of states of the Western alliance on the 
other. With so much at stake it is hard to believe 
that the United States will refuse to take part 
ina top-level conference which may avert the 
need to react to an ultimatum with “ultimate” 
action. 

Khrushchev’s indecent brandishing of a dead- 
line and his lawless disregard of Western treaty 
tights in Berlin are evil; but these brutal tactics 
do not alter the fact that the status of Berlin 
and of the two Germanys remains an unresolved 


problem in the heart of Europe, not to speak of 
its effect on the prospects of world peace. The 
difficulties raised by a divided Berlin and a par- 
titioned Germany contribute to the tensions 
between East and West and leave unsettled the 
role of Germany, always a question-mark in 
the complex of European nations. Some ex- 
perienced American diplomats like George F. 
Kennan have long advocated “disengagement.” 
The Polish Rapacki Plan which would provide 
for a neutral zone consisting of West and East 
Germany, Poland and Czechoslovakia has its 
proponents among the “disengagement” the- 
orists. According to the Rapacki Plan there 
would be a standstill in the nuclear armament 
of these states, followed by gradual withdrawal 
of foreign troops from the neutral region. The 
result would be a demilitarized buffer-zone be- 
tween East and West. 

Despite our State Department’s open distaste 
for ‘“‘disengagement” in any form, a number 
of senators, notably Senator Mike Mansfield, 
have been boldly pressing for a reappraisal of 
American policy in regard to the future of 
Germany. Senator Fulbright, chairman of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, is known to urge 
greater flexibility in the face of the current 
crisis. Russian fear of a Western arsenal in West 
Berlin can no more be disregarded than Western 
fear of any further advance of the Russian 
Bear. It is in the light of these realities that 
fruitful discussion must proceed. Such dis- 
cussion is not appeasement. It is a decent regard 
for the viability of the human race. 

That so grave a period finds us with a Sec- 
retary of State who is incapacitated is an ad- 
ditional complicating factor in an already 
complex situation. No matter how great the 
country’s sympathy for Secretary of State 
Dulles, or how great the President’s depend- 
ence on his counsel, the United States requires 
more vigorous and elastic leadership than it 
can now receive. 
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Thomas Mann 


by Ludwig Lewisohn 


The Jewish Frontier takes pride in publishing 
a study of Thomas Mann by Ludwig Lewisohn, 
the eminent critic and novelist, who died in 
1955. This essay is the only unpublished work 
left by Ludwig Lewisohn, and it will appear in 
three consecutive installments, of which this is 
the first. — EDITOR. 
Is a not infrequent observation that in order 

to describe a fellow-mortal or to praise him one 
should not know him too well. For both des- 
cription and praise require the organization of 
the word, require style. And style is symbol, art, 
simplification according to some guiding idea; 
it is, therefore, the elimination of the irrelevant. 
But as knowledge of another personality be- 
comes deeper and so more intricate, nothing any 
longer seems irrelevant. At a certain moment 
the figure seemed clear and almost transparent. 
Later as observation, exercised to the point of 
pain, pierces nearer the center, dimness creeps 
upon the view, fantasms dance before the as- 
tonished eye; in place of clarity a stubborn enig- 
ma appears at the very core. 


Now life and creative work, personality and 
productivity are one. There is no division; there 
is no seam. Whatever is in the word was first in 
the man. As each of us is the architect and stage 
director and master of symbolization of every 
dream we dream, so is the artist of his works 
which, though they use as sign and symbol all 
elements of reality, the crudest as well as the 
subtlest, are shaped as the expression of Ais per- 
sonal relationship to man and nature, to the 
mystery of the universe, to first cause and ul- 
timate destiny. Work and life are one. Hence 
those who, as Thomas Mann said in respect of 
Goethe, “know only enough to take the human 
life, the biography, seriously, have spent their 
efforts in vain.” All circumstance, all involve- 
ment is secondary in the orders of both time 
and causation. Every literate man in Shake- 
speare’s time read the books that have been listed 
as his library; he alone, out of the deepest 
sources of his inwardness, transmuted them into 
these shapes and symbols. He “bodied forth” all 
that was transitory (alles Vergaengliche) and 
achieved the symbol, the eternal similitude, the 


Gleichnis. 


To say that Thomas Mann is aware of all this, 
is to say far too little. No man of our time, or 
indeed of any, has reflected more profoundly or 
closely upon the character of the artistic process. 





From his critical and philosophical essays an in- 
comparable treatise on that process could he 
constituted. He has uttered what is so far in 
aesthetic theory the last word—perhaps the last 
word forever. For beyond certain boundaries the 
human mind cannot peer into the ultimate mys- 
teries of being. He is, then, of necessity quite 
supremely aware—if not, of course, within the 
hours of creation, then upon analytic retrospect 
—of what constitutes in his case the oneness of 
experience and expression. Nevertheless he has 
not, I dare with some trepidation to assert, that 
“magnificent naivete, that naive magnificence of 
self-knowledge,” or, rather, “vision of himself” 
(Selbstschau) which he rightly attributes to 
Goethe and in which he perceived something 
“childlike and demonic, enchanting and horrify- 
ing at once.” The word “horrifying” is to be 
noted. Mann, living in an age so much darker, 
so much more impenetrable in respect of both 
the soul and the world, than that of Goethe, has 
had to let the inner censor, quite in the Freudian 
sense which he would approve, exercise far more 
rigid vetoes. Thus there are hours, to return to 
my first observation, in which the pattern of his 
vast, dense work, filled over to the very brim 
with meanings, layers and levels of meaning, 
seems clean and clear and of sharpest definition. 
But peer more closely still; darknesses intervene; 
chasms open; dune stretches beyond dune, as in 
that desciption of the depths of history which 
stands at the beginning of the epic of Joseph 
and his Brethren. 


LET ME quite preliminarily and superficially 

pursue a very few of the threads in the pat- 
tern of Thomas Mann’s work which seem to 
offer themselves to observation. Or, rather, to 
abandon the now somewhat frayed Jamesian 
“figure in the carpet,” let us say that Thomas 
Mann’s vast work may be likened to a group of 
interrelated symphonic structures in which 
characteristic thematic material recurs. All these 
themes are present from the very beginning. It is 
as though, had Hanno Buddenbrook lived and 
built up a vast creative structure, there had been 
nothing in the content or manner of that struc- 
ture which had not been audibly implicit in that 
great and greatly described improvisation t0 
which he sat down on that dim afternoon short- 
ly before his fatal illness came upon him. 


“Only where the ‘I’ is task (or problem) 
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Mann wrote in 1913, “does writing make sense.” 
The problematicalness of the “I” seems to him, 
doubtless by reason of his mother’s half-Portu- 
guese-Brazilian descent, to have something to do 
with the crossing of strains, the blending of 
blood. He is fond of fancifying that Roman, 
that Mediterranean blood flowed in Goethe’s 
veins through his maternal Lindheymer ances- 
try. Lighty but definitely he emphasizes in a 
book review the blending of Jewish blood with 
that of the Prussian nobility in an author. Un- 
obtrusively the exotic enters into Budden- 
brook with the almond eyes and “Malayan” 
cheek-bones of Frau Iwersen, the florist’s wife. 
This is, so to speak, a theme that barely occupies 
a single measure. It was destined to swell into 
great choral plaints, thunders, lamentations 
around the face and figure of Claudia Chauchat 
in The Magic Mountain, accompanied by the 
fluting dream-song of Pribislay Hippe. 

The creative or problematical “I” issues from 
exotic blood or else, when that is not so, yearns 
strangely after it. So in Death in Venice the ob- 
ject of Aschenbach’s fatal enchantment is Tad- 
zio, the exquisite Polish boy; so Hans Castorp 
ceases being the Hans Hansen of Tonio Kroeger, 
the natural, simple, honorable child of his clan 
and class and city, granting that the seeds of 
avoidance and sloth and death were always slum- 
bering in him, not least, ah, not least at all 
through the spell of that sick enchantress from 
Dhagestan. So, too, aforetime, Sichem, the 
chief’s son of the city of Cana’an saw Dina, 
Jacob, the Ibrim’s daughter, and in its most 
primitive and simple form felt that sting and 
unbearable magic, that cold and yet searing de- 
sire which in the case of Gustav von Aschenbach 
and Hans Castorp and Adrian Leverkuhn was to 
be heightened and transformed and raised to me- 
taphysical heights and freighted with all the 
maladies of the modern soul. Sichem’s seeing of 
Dina is the prototype of all these passions: 

Her ungirdled robe of blue and red wool cov- 
ered but one of her shoulders, and the other, 
the naked one, was lovely and dainty as love 
itself. And it helped matters not at all when 
she raised the arm of this shoulder to touch 
the back of her head, so that Sichem saw the 
damp black curl in her tiny arm-pit and under 
shift and robe the shape of her delicate firm 
breasts. Very dangerous too were her dark 
little feet with their copper anklets and with 
rings of soft gold on all toes but the great. 
But almost more parlous were the small golden 
brown hands with their stained nails, playing 
in her lap, covered with rings, too, child-like 
and wise hands: and when Sichem considered 
how it must be to be caressed by these hands 
on a common couch, his senses half-swooned 


and his breath failed. 


be 


So, too, centuries later, did the senses swoon and 
the breath fail of the wife of Petepre, of Poti- 
phar, when she grew thin and wan in her icy 
exorbitant passion for Joseph which, for seven 
metaphysical reasons, he durst not return. 


I am, I confess, already almost half-lost and 
astray amid these themes, these, as it were, re- 
current musical phrases which in an infinitude of 
keys and variations, are magically transmuted 
and transformed into an ever more astounding 
strangeness and complexity. Yet this is the 
point: the transformations are astonishing in 
their subtlety and wealth and splendor. They 
are never surprising. They are all organic within 
the total work. Thus from the specific sensual 
enchantment by the alien and exotic we glide 
into the question of the desire of flesh for flesh 
in its more general and abstract character. And 
here we have, as the condensation of many ear- 
lier hints, the summing up of the matter by the 
wretched, appropiately named Wehsal in The 
Magic Mountain, who cries out of the agony of 
the mysterious fact “that the flesh so yearns af- 
ter the flesh, only because it is not one’s own but 
belongs to an alien soul . . . Fleshly desire,” he 
laments, “goeth hither and yon .. . But once it 
attacheth itself to a child of man having its own 
countenance, thereupon speaketh our mouth of 
love .. . O anguish and bitter pang!” Does this 
not precisely foreshadow a certain discourse held 
by Doctor Faustus, by Adrian Leverkuhn? Does 
it not culminate in the affirmation that, because 
the hetaera Esmeralda, the poor prostitute, 
warned Adrian against her infected body, she 
saw and grasped his separate countenance and so 
performed “‘an act of love?” And is not the con- 
tinuity and interpretation of symbolical tone 
heightened by Adrian’s use in all matters of the 
flesh of that archaic 16th century speech (the 
speech of Luther, of the Protestant revolt, of the 
Nodic condemnation of the flesh) which poor 
Wehsal adumbrates in his cry? 

Throughout Adrian Leverkuhn’s works from 
that time on occur and re-occur in musical fig- 
ures the letters of Esmeralda’s name, even as 
Bach is said to have embodied his family name in 
the Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue No. V. Quite 
thus, though in the art of words, the secret sig- 
nature of Thomas Mann’s innermost insights 
and agonies, doubts and aspirations, is mystically 
embodied in the texture of his work. The theme 
of the flesh and of the fleshly desire in that work 
has not been exhausted here, has scarcely been 
brushed. For there is the mystery of beauty as 
embodied in the flesh, of beauty which, as we 
know from Death in Venice, belongs to the 
realm of paganism, of Nature, and leads to death 
unless it is redeemed by the interpenetration of 








6 


spirit. And this process which, as we shall see, is 
the process of art, and the only hope of a mor- 
ally better world and which the Hebrews dis- 
covered when Abraham discovered God—this 
process and all its mysterious complications 
turns into the dominant theme and finds its 
final crystaline embodiment in The Transposed 
Heads (1940). But it had been approached long 
ago and with an almost acrid dryness of elo- 
quence in Gladius Dei, one of the earliest tales 
(1902); it had been raised to operatic splendor 
and brilliance in the play or chain of dialogues 
of Fiorenza (1905) ; it attained its timeless pur- 
ity of expression in Death in Venice (1913) 
which stands chronologically as well as themat- 
ically at the center of Mann’s life and work. 


‘THis THEME of matter and mind, and of their 

yearning for each other, of beauty allied to 
death unless it is redeemed by spiritual and 
moral forces—even as the “serious jests” of the 
artist are redeemed by the moral values of crea- 
tive agony and creative labor—this problem of 
Natur and Geist is in truth central. But from 
that center radiate others. Time and its layers or 
strata; its strange subjective relativities, though 
we measure it by motion through space; the 
vaster, deeper problem of what takes place in 
time; the birth of life, of the organic, and 
whether the spirit, Geist, does not always remain 
in infection, as it were, of nature, so that sick- 
ness, from Hanno Buddenbrook through Adrian 
Leverkuhn, is perhaps a condition of the height- 
ening, of the intensification of the spiritual life. 
And both Hanno and Adrian are musicians, be 
it noted, and music is a succession of pure acts in 
time. And to that idea of music, of pure acts in 
time, all the arts strive, especially the art of the 
word, the magic and merely evocative word. 
True, the word redeems; the word justifies. 
Mann spoke of himself many years ago as “‘a 
dreamer and doubter who is necessarily preoc- 
cupied with the redemption and justification of 
his own life.” But the word redeems by magic, 
rightly understood, not by any ratiocinative 
process. “It can but praise and never render sen- 
suous beauty,” it is written in Death in Venice. 
And so long thereafter in Doctor Faustus we 
read: “The word is created to praise and cele- 
brate; granted to it is the power to express 
astonishment and wonder, to bless and to 
mark the phenomenon through the emotion 
evoked thereby, but never to conjure up or to 
reproduce.” 

Once more the thread almost eludes me as I 
follow it through the corridors of Mann’s work. 
For that work is labyrinthine, vastly intricate, 
yet of an unrivalled ordinance. And I have not 
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yet come upon that core of darkness—like the 
core of darkness in every human soul—from 
which radiates the penumbra on to the perfect 
lucidity of the individual acts of poetic creation, 
Perhaps what should be said first and now js 
that Thomas Mann’s primordial guilt-feeling, 
which he shares with all men, attached itself 
first to his difference from kith and kin and clan 
and class and city. With his enormous sensitive- 
ness to beauty, which seemed to him his sin, he 
allied the frailty of his body, so that the two 
original problems and conflicts of his life had to 
do with beauty and with physical frailty. The 
first powerful influence, which then seemed a 
liberating one, was that of Schopenhauer. But 
this liberation was a liberation unto death, as is 
marvelously set down in Buddenbrooks. “Death 
was so deep a bliss that it could be wholly meas- 
ured only at moments of utter grace, like this 
moment. It was the return from an unspeakably 
anguished errancy, the correction of a grave 
mistake, a liberation from fetters and barriers.” 
And we know from Mann and from Schopen- 
hauer what that errancy, that mistake, that 
tragedy is: the emerging of the organic, of con- 
sciousness through the evil of the generative 
will. No wonder that Mann was fascinated by 
the operations of that will in the universe. 
Thence arose that minute study of the process 
of being, from the vast research passages with 
their clanging thematic opening: “What is 
Life?” in The Magic Mountain to Mynheer 
Pepperkorn’s for once articulate discourse on 
pharmacology and toxicology on, on to Adrian 
Leverkkuhn’s fascinated discoveries of the mir- 
acles of mimicry among butterflies and moths 
and of the wonders of the world beneath the 
oceanic waters. It all began with the clinical 
case-history of the typhus which killed little 
Hanno Buddenbrook. It all began there. Death 
as liberation, dedication to death had to be over- 
come. The darkness of German romanticism, 
which nearly destroyed Europe and the world, 
the German madness and death-drive to which 
Mann awoke with a great awakening immedi- 
ately after the First World War—this had to be 
overcome. The pedagogical element which “‘con- 
sciously or not lives within the autobiographical 
one,” so that the artist of the great confessional 
works is by that very fact a teacher and a leader, 
that pedagogical element had, too, to become 4 
self-pedagogical element. The “romanticizing of 
evil” which Mann stigmatizes in his last study of 
Nietzsche, “had to be overcome.” Out of that 
overcoming arose his affirmation of the German 
Republic; out of it arose the agonized warning 
against the mounting tide of Nazism of the 
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1930; out of it the liberatarian heroism of his 
later years. ‘“We are no longer aesthetes enough,” 
he wrote in that same essay on Nietzsche, “to be 
afraid of confessing our attachment to goodness 
or to be ashamed of such trivial concepts and 
motivations as truth, freedom, justice.” 


It was a long, long journey from Schopen- 
hauer and the evil of the generating will and the 
cult of death and beauty as liberation from life 
to these words. But that journey had in fact 
been completed in 1924. The story of Hans 
Castorp is the story of that journey. It will be 
remembered how the deepest and final illumina- 
tion comes to Hans from the phonograph record 
of Schubert’s song Der Lindenbaum—that es- 
sence of the sweet and subtle poison, the death- 
dedicated enchantment of German “folk” ro- 
manticism. How difficult it is to convey to those 
who never fell victim to this dread and exquisite 
enthralment what it must have cost, what it did 
cost Hans Castorp and Thomas Mann to achieve 
their liberation from that spell. But it was 
achieved in clear, cool, forever memorable 
words: “A spiritual (geistiger), that is to say, a 
significant object, derives its ‘significance’ from 
the circumstance that it is expression and ex- 
ponent of a larger spiritual generalization, of a 
whole world of feeling and conviction which 
has found in that object its more or less perfect 
symbol. Furthermore: a passionate attachment 
to such an object is also and in itself significant. 
It says something definite concerning him who 
entertains it.”” And so Hans Castorp has his fore- 
boding of the criticisms to which this world is 
to be subjected. It is the world of a “forbidden 
love.” For what is within and behind it? Death. 
"Es war der Tod.” In the year of the publication 
of The Magic Mountain, finally, Thomas Mann 
declared in an address in Amsterdam: “What is 
meant by spiritual recovery? It is the return, in 
ideal and principle, from death to life. The pro- 
cess is difficult and hurts. For Europe is a land of 
tomanticism; it ails with its own past, with a 
perilous overmuch of historic piety, of aristo- 
cratic dedication to death which it must over- 
come, unless indeed it deems itself too noble to 
live and is determined to perish.” 


[N Joseph and His Brethren Thomas Mann has 

much to say of identification and recurrence, 
of the symbolical reliving of exemplary lives and 
characters. So Eliezer, the servant of Jacob and 
instructor of young Joseph, spoke in all sincerity 
from time to time as though he were that Eliezer 
who had served Abraham and who had fared to 
bring Rebecca home to Yitzchak. I confess that 
I have never been wholly convinced by what 
seems to me a certain excess in that delineation 


z 


of the indistinction of self-consciousness which 
assuredly did not survive into Joseph and his 
generation. But the identification with great 
ancestors or, for the artist, with great masters of 
another time, such is the core of the truth to 
experience of these delineations and discourses. 
If age brings us any wisdom, it brings us the joy 
and satisfaction of continuity and recurrence, of 
a renewed reverence for our fathers and a deep 
insight into them as allied to the very sources of 
our being. So, too, the most original artist be- 
comes aware of the great tradition without 
which he could not at all have been; among the 
figures within that tradition he instinctively se- 
lects those who, had he lived in their time, he 
might have been and comes with a tremor of 
recognition, of suddenly seeing again, thoughts, 
perceptions, aspirations of which he does not 
know whether they are theirs or his own. 


More and more, as the years went on Thomas 
Mann identified himself with Goethe, the proto- 
typical poet of the modern age. This identifica- 
tion is not as clear from the brilliant and agile 
reconstruction of Goethe at sixty-seven in The 
Beloved Returns as it is from the quite central 
essay on “Goethe and Tolstoi” and from certain 
smaller and later pieces, above all, the “Fantasy 
on Goethe” in the New Studies of 1948. From 
Goethe he derived the justification of work, of a 
whole work or oeuvre as confessional and there- 
fore pedagogical and other-regarding, despite 
the preoccupation with the “I’’; from Goethe he 
derived the notion of “grace” which he needed 
in that special sense of being called to creativity 
by nature, even though that grace must be justi- 
fied by stringent laboriousness; from Goethe 
finally came the enormous identificatory act of 
the composition of Joseph and His Brethren; for 
Goethe, as we know from Poetry and Truth, was 
preoccupied with this story from his earliest 
years. “I remember,” he writes, “that I com- 
posed an elaborate essay in which I described 
twelve pictures which were to delineate the 
story of Joseph.” And a little later (Book IV) 
he resurveys the entire story of the family of 
Abraham in terms which evidently burned 
themselves into Thomas Mann’s innermost con- 
sciousness. Thus the historic occasion of the 
writing of the Joseph epic was long prepared 
for and rooted within the Goethe-identification, 
a process—the blending of present occasion with 
far-off dream and fantasy—which is repeated in 
the case of Doctor Faustus. 

But there is another, a more dangerous and in 
truth equivocal identification—one that had to 
be and was overcome—which Thomas Mann 
harbored for many years. It was not with any of 
the masters of that “holy Russian literature,” to 





which he has paid various tributes; it was not 
with the writers of those Flaubertian novels 
which, as he tells us, he devoured in the bad 
translations of a cheap reprint series, even 
though he absorbed their craftsmanship and pro- 
duced in Buddenbrooks the perfection and 
therefore extinction of the Flaubertian form. It 
was with none of these. It was with Richard 
Wagner. And this identification is written down 
with an amazing fullness and apparent unself- 
consciousness in that essay on the suffering and 
greatness or, better, the passion (in the Christo- 
logical sense) and triumph of Richard Wagner. 


Could he not have known, he, the most aware 
and vigilant of spirits, that nearly everything he 
said of Wagner applied all but literally to him- 
self, so that the Wagner essay could serve almost 
as a model and paradigm for an essay on Thomas 
Mann whose work, too, as Mann says of Wag- 
ner, is “the program of an entire existence?” Has 
it not just been illustrated of Joseph and His 
Brethren and of Doctor Faustus that of Mann 
it could and must be said as he said of Wagner, 
that “his works have no chronology. They come 
to birth on a given date, but they have existed 
long before that date on which they suddenly 
spring forth”? In the autobiographical frag- 
ments which tell of the origin and development 
of Doctor Faustus (Entstehung des Doktor 
Faustus: Roman eines Romans, 1949) Mann 
quotes from his earlier diaries under the date of 
March 25, 1943: “Looked into old notebooks 
this forenoon .. . Dug up the plan for a ‘Doctor 
Faustus—just three lines—of the year 1901. 
Thus came upon the Tonio Kroeger perod . . . 
Shamed and moved by this late meeting with 
the agonies of my youth.” And in the essay on 
Wagner (1930) he writes: “The subjects and 
isolated works are the successive metamorphoses 
of that unity, growing by degrees and ever self- 
surpassing, which marks the character of a life- 
work, a whole in itself, ‘developing’, yes, but in 
a certain measure in existence since the begin- 
ning.” And still closer in its precise analogy to 
his own work Thomas Mann writes this passage 
of Wagner: 


“His art effects a distinctiveness between one 
work and another and develops each according 
to a fundamental tonality which distinguishes 
it from all the others in such a fashion that 
if one regards the whole achievement under 
the form of a personal cosmos, each work in 
its turn assumes its place, even as a star does 
within its constellation. The works are allied 


to each other by bonds, contacts, memories, 
anticipations. .. . But in the totality each work 
is distinguished from the others by its style 
and thus reveals the secret of style itself, render- 
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ing visible and sensible to us the fact that style 
is the core of art, is almost the whole of art.” 


Could Thomas Mann not have known with 
what precision these phrases describe his own 
work and its methods and its character and the 
inferences that may be drawn from it? 


But there are even more intimate vicariously 
confessional and self-descriptive elements in the 
Wagner essay. It will be recalled how the work 
of Gustav von Aschenbach in Death in Venice 
was said to be the “architectural stratification 
toward greatness of small daily efforts wrung 
from hundreds of separate inspirations.” And it 
is no secret that the small daily creative fore- 
noon session after a restful night is also Thomas 
Mann’s way of work. In the Wagner essay we 
read: “Two hours a day. From such small daily 
tasks there was piled up that gigantic work 
in constant conflict with swiftly exhausted 
strength—a work due, then, to an elasticity of 
resistance, thanks to which quick fading puffs 
of energy were briefly renewed. The name by 
which morality calls that is: patience.” And was 
it not in the moral and even physical effort 
which a tense and massive, both tense and mas- 
sive, work requires that the young Thomas 
Mann found the justification for himself, the 
artist, in terms allied to his ancestral traditions? 


‘THE WAGNER essay takes us to more rarified 

regions. “Yes, it is hard not to believe that a 
metaphysical will inheres in the work itself; it 
desires to be created and so to it the life of the 
artist is but an instrument and he himself the 
involuntary propitiatory sacrifice.” Nearly 4 
decade before Mann had written of epic narra- 
tive that it is “fa self-expression of things 
through the medium of the artist. Their objec- 
tivity blends with his subjectivity to produce 
that result which aesthetics names style.” At this 
point enters the operation of “grace,” or rather, 
“grace” in that special sense is here described. It 
recurs from work to work. Only, as it were, the 
other day Mann wrote of the composition of 
Doctor Faustus: “Like battle, peril at sea or 
danger to life, a difficult work of art brings God 
nearest to us because it engenders a pious up- 
ward glance for blessing, help, grace, a religious 
mood.” This is, alas, as close as Thomas Mann 
seems ever to have come to God, though in his 
address given in Germany after the sixteen years 
of absence (summer of 1949), he, too, at last 
sees no way out of the vast perplexities and al- 
ienations of our age save through “faith that 1s 
more than superstition born of need, more than 
a wretched refuge and hiding-place from the 
glance of the Sphinx, demanding an answer.” 
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He confesses for himself, however, that his ref- 
uge is still the exercise of the creative imagina- 
tion alone. And so it must be sadly enough ad- 
mitted that of the majority of the works of 
Thomas Mann we must say what he said of 
Tristan und Isolde: “God is absent from it. None 
names Him: none calls upon Him. It contains 
nothing but an erotic philosophy, an atheistic 
metaphysic, the myth of a cosmogony in which 
desire has made the universe emerge.” 

Here we strike the groundwork of the identi- 
fcation with Wagner and with that great, rich, 
desperate, hopefully hopeless and hollow 19th 
century into which Mann was born and grew to 
maturity. Goethe had a firm final faith in the 
guidance of the Eternal and in the immortality 
of the soul. Identification in this respect Mann 
never achieved. He is too deeply allied, despite 
a hundred transcendances, with the century of 
Schopenhauer, of the later positivists and ma- 
terialists and monists and of that great and 
tragic secular saint, Sigmund Freud, who 
fought, in spite of valid contrary inferences 
from his own works, for a Godless, dark, in- 
explicable world (The Future of an Illusion, 
1928). There is no more piercingly written pas- 
sage in Mann’s earlier works than that in which 
Thomas Buddenbrook finds solace for his woes 
in Schopenhauer’s doctrine of redemption by re- 
lease from life into the vastness of the universal 
void. And so Mann was himself deeply moved 
when, in the Wagner essay, he recorded the fact 
that “meeting with the philosophy of Arthur 
Schopenhauer was the great event in the life of 
Wagner.” With a tremor in his voice, so rare in 
that cold realm in which the shaping imagina- 
tion exercises its function, Mann repeats that 
famous title: Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung (The World as Will and Representation). 
And he continues: ‘What memories of adoles- 
cent ecstasy, of joys, what melancholy moods of 


~ my fructified spirit too are not wakened in me 


by the association of the Wagnerian creations 
with that book, which criticizes the universe 
and brings order into it, that poem of the cogni- 
tive activity, that artistic metaphysic of in- 
stinct and of spirit, of the will and of contem- 
plation . .. a metaphysic which proves the ‘I’ to 
be an illusion, death to be deliverance from this 
inadequate ‘I’ and the world to be the product 
of the will, eternally possessed by that will un- 
less it reaches self-negation through knowledge 
and, fleeing from illusion, attains to peace.” 

I have quoted this passage at length to show 
from what deep involvements of identification 
the mind of Thomas Mann had to liberate it- 
self. For all his early works are under the sign of 
that conception which emphatically makes Eros, 
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sex, the generative will, the hearth-fire from 
which the universe was kindled and finds in 
“pure disinterested contemplation the only pro- 
visional possibility of an escape from the tor- 
ment of instinct.” And the Wagner essay was 
written in 1930, eight years after the deeper 
Goethe identification of the Goethe and Tolstoi 
essay had liberated Mann from that old fascina- 
tion and dream of extinction, even as Hans Cas- 
torp came at long last to be liberated from that 
world of exquisite and luring death which sings 
its lullaby in the strains of Schubert’s Linden- 
baum. Yet in the Wagner essay that old string 
twangs and that old, haunting melody echoes 
and re-echoes in his heart. Has he ever been 
wholly free of its desperate and anguished ca- 
dences? Historic circumstances had their share 
in freeing him. Whole worlds of thought, mood, 
attitude, at all events, divide those brooding and 
nostalgic celebrations from the great, clear, day- 
light affirmations of the Goethe and Tolstoi 
enemy. “Nature and culture, that is no contra- 
diction; the second is but the ennobling, not the 
denying of the first.” And again: “Effortless 
nature, that is coarseness. Effortless spirit devoid 
of root and substance. A lofty meeting of spirit 
and nature (Geist und Natur) upon their road 
of yearning for each other—such is man.” Such 
is man, such that human being of whom Mann 
says truly and movingly in this connection: 
“One loves this human being, this mortal crea- 
ture, because he has a hard time and because one 
is oneself such as he.” 


The process of redemption, the process which 
might symbolically be called redemption from 
the Schopenhauer- Wagner identification to that 
with Goethe or else, from German romanticism 
to a sense of man’s dignity and freedom, was 
complete in Death in Venice (1913). Historic 
circumstances: the First World War, the Ger- 
man Republic, the hideous and sordid caricature 
into which “folkists” and Nazis contorted the 
death-dedicated and tragic but not in itself ig- 
noble countenance of German romanticism— 
such were the experiences which ultimately 
brought Thomas Mann to the complete repudia- 
tion of Nietzsche, that child of Schopenhauer 
and scientific monism, who took his “infantile 
Sadism” for a liberating amoralism. Mann came 
to see the close alliance of “‘aestheticism and bar- 
barism;” he came to the point of declaring: “It 
is not morality; it is beauty that is dedicated to 


death.” 


NE OTHER experience of the spirit of Thomas 
Mann, twofold to all appearances yet upon 
deeper insight indivisible, is to be noted: his 
meeting with the work and thought of Sigmund 
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Freud. Through this meeting he learned to know 
the human soul as the “giver of the given;” he 
learned to know man as the creator of his des- 
tiny; he learned to recognize our “fates and 
fortunes as a product of our inmost being so 
that we ourselves purpose and order that which 
seems to happen to us.” These words are from 
the discourse “Freud and the Future” which 
Mann pronounced in 1936 in honor of Freud’s 
eightieth birthday. He was then, and had been 
for years, immersed in the composition of the 
Joseph epic. He had come, through Freud, to 
transmute the will of Schopenhauer shaping evil 
and to be fought, into a life-creating, life-af- 
firming will. The Eros of Freud is opposed to 
Thanatos; love fights death and seeks to over- 
come it. Man is not to be liberated from the 
shaping of his destiny; he is to shape it well. 
Under the powerful influence of this transmu- 
tation, which harmonized with all his maturer 
reflections, Thomas Mann was writing his 
“mythic” novel. And by reason of the subject 
and substance of that novel, which stems from 
the Goethe and not from the Wagner identifica- 
tion, he came upon the ethos of the Hebrews, 
the ethos of the people of Freud, whose millenial 
instinct of the affirmation of life were in Freud, 
though he himself, stubborn with the stubborn- 
ess of his century, had turned stonily away from 
his tradition and his faith. And so Thomas Mann 
was able to ask: “Has the world ever yet been 
changed by aught else but the word and its 
magic bearer—man?” 


He learned that ‘depth-psychology” has 
depth in time as well and that the innermost 
groundwork of the human soul is identical with 
the unfathomable depth of history. He learned 
(though by various ironic devices, great as art, 
less great as thought, he never took the lesson to 
his own heart, being like Freud, of the 19th 
century) of the spiritualization of the natural, 
of what the Hebrew tradition calls kedusha— 
the sanctification of life; he learned of the crea- 
tion of the universe of morals and of personal- 
ity, the Goethian emphasis, from the origin of 
the chabiru, the ivrim, the Hebews. 


“This Abram is in a certain sense God’s father. 
He saw him in vision and thought him forth. 
The mighty attributes which he ascribes to him 
are doubtless God’s aboriginal properties. Ab- 
ram is not their begetter. Yet in a certain 
sense he is that as well, since he recognized 
them and realized them in his thought. God’s 
mighty attributes—and so God himself—are 
assuredly objectively given outside of Abram. 
At the same time they are also in him and of 
him. At certain moments the force of his own 
soul is scarcely to be distinguished from them 
but consciously interwines and blends into a 
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unity with them. Such is the origin of that cove. 
nant which the Lord made with Abram and 
which is thus the emphatic confirmation of ap 
inner fact.” 


Thus were discovered God and the human 
personality and the sanctification of life and the 
interpenetration of Nature by Spirit, the prob. 
lem with which Thomas Mann had struggled » 
long. Thus his own art was transmuted and 
transferred to another sphere—the sphere of the 
creative and responsible human will—the sinful 
will of Adrian Leverkuhn which sought the in. 
fection and intensification of his artistic facul- 
ties, as Nietzche too had “willed,” the guilty 
will of the Germans seeking to break their iso- 
lation from the world, against which Mann had 
gravely warned them, by subduing, destroying, 
devouring the world. The conscious pact with 
the Devil, in brief, is a reality. So was and so can 
be again, as the Joseph novel illustrates over and 
over, the Covenant with God. 


In the New Studies of 1948, Mann tells the 
anecdote of his simple-hearted secretary in Mu- 
nich who, working at the manuscript of the first 
volume of the Joseph epic, The Stories of Jacob, 
said: “Now at last one knows how all these 
things really happened.” “This was touching,” 
Mann comments, “for of course it didn’t happen 
at all.” The “soul,” he continues in explanation 
of all this circumstantial feigning, was “humor.” 
There we have, as under similar circumstances 
in Freud, that stubborn vestige and residuum of 
the 19th century. Not, at least not greatly, to 
the detriment of its permanence as a work of 
symbolic art, Mann relied far too much in cer- 
tain parts of the Joseph novel on the ephemeral 
and malicious textual critics and comparative 
mythologists of the 19th century with their an- 
tecedent determination to destroy realities in the 
realm of the spirit in order to reduce man to the 
limits of his biological nature. Though he him- 
self had with characteristic and honorable ardor 
made himself master of the Talmudic and Mid- 
rashic tradition so that, as he himself said, his 
book often reads “like an exegesis and amplif- 
cation of Tora, like a rabbinic Midrash, “‘these 
mighty millennial creations of the will of a 
whole people seem to him less valid and less rele- 
vant to truth than the products of small, 
crabbed, meanly malicious minds of certain 
types of Wissenschaftler, of “‘scientists.” I shall 
not speak of later researches, both archaeological 
and linguistic; these, too, will doubtless be su- 
perseded in their turn. I am speaking (it is the 
only criticism that I have of this pre-eminent 
artist and great person) of the residuum of 19th 
century darkness in his mind. Thus, too, in 
Doctor Faustus he says that human song, that 
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singing “must have been primordially, aborigin- 
ally a howling across several tonal levels.” That 
assumption of a prehuman, a subhuman stage in 
language, in music, in other human creations 
and attributes is a mere assumption without a 
shred of evidence, made in the service of forcing 
man into the Procrustean framework of con- 
tinuous evolution. Yet Thomas Mann knows 
better at moments. Long ago he wrote of man 
“as spiritual subject outside of nature;” still 
longer ago he wrote of the creative act that “it 
is kindling of the spirit within matter.” And so 
it is with sadness that I contemplate his latest 
conclusions on ultimate matters (Neue Studien, 
1948) : 
“If I must determine what I, myself, mean by 
religion, I would say: it is attention and obedi- 
ence—attention to the inner changes of the 
world, to the mutation in our image of truth 
and light. It is obedience that is not laggard 
in adapting life and reality to these changes, 
to this mutation, and thus to do justice to the 
spirit. To live in sin means to live in contra- 
diction to the spirit, to cleave, out of inatten- 
tion and disobedience to what is overpast and 
reactionary and to continue to dwell within it.” 
It is with sorrow that I translate this lame and 
feebly “progressive” conclusion. I could almost 
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wish not to have done so. By what lasting values 
are these mutations to be measured—against 
what transcendent criterion? Change per se has 
no value or virtue. It may be the devil’s work. 
How do we know that at a given moment the 
retracing of steps, the rectification of the con- 
temporary in the direction of the old, may not 
be the highest service of the spirit? There were 
people who saw in Nazism the “wave of the 
future;” there are still equally besotted people 
who see that wave in the blood-soaked horrors of 
the Stalinist slave state. Time and change are no 
criteria. Civilizations, as history teaches us, live 
or perish by their relations to the laws of God. 
And these are everlasting. 

Fortunately, most fortunately, Thomas Mann 
and his work are hardly touched by these ex- 
plicit philosophizings. His realm is the realm of 
the creative word. “I cannot,” he wrote early in 
his career, “refrain from my faith that evil and 
mute things can be redeemed and rendered back 
to goodness by being expressed.” Such has been 
his true function, his true mission: the utterance 
of the creative, the redemptive word. And he 
has uttered, he has wielded this word with a 
blending of majesty and precision, of wit and 
music and amplitude unrivaled in our time. 


Israel’s Great Moderator: 


Joseph Sprinzak 


OSEPH SPRINZAK died last Thursday night 

from a sudden heart attack. He was then 
seventy-four. He had spent fifty-one of these 
years in Palestine and Israel. He was one of the 
shrinking circle of the old guard of Labor Zio- 
nism who, with Ben-Zvi and Ben-Gurion, grew 
in stature and popularity with the passing of 
the years. 

It may seem odd to speak of stature when one 
recalls Sprinzak, for he was not simply a small 
man; he gloried in his smallness, he emphasized 
it in his manner and in his dress. He was the kind 
of man who compelled tall men to look down 
to his level for he was not concerned in looking 
up to them. 

Because of this he had none of the short poli- 
tician’s complexes. He was not concerned about 
his taller competitors; he was not angry at na- 





This article is reprinted from the Jewish Observer and 
Middle East Review (England) by the kind permission of 
its editor, Mr. Jon Kimche. It appeared in the issue of 
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ture’s meanness towards him. Far from it, he 
couldn’t care less. In fact, he began in his early 
years to exploit the advantages of his position. 


Gprinzak has many claims to the gratitude of 

the Zionist movement, but perhaps none 
more than for his disastrous effect on the stiff 
and pompous—he was their undoing; in the 
party, at the Zionist Congresses, and finally in 
the years during which he ruled over the Knes- 
set with his deceptively soft touch. 

But because of Sprinzak’s bonhomie, because 
of his intense and wide interest in life, because 
of his strong and demonstrative dislike of the 
narrow and the intolerant, those who did not 
know him (and many also who ought to have 
known better) were inclined to misjudge him. 

Yet there were few men in Jewish politics 
who had a better grasp of the essentials of the 
Jewish position in its world setting; he also un- 
derstood that in politics there are two ways of 
gaining an objective: either by headlong assault 
or by patient persuasion. 
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HE YOUNG Sprinzak was exposed to both 

schools. He was a stormy petrel when in 1908 
he came to Palestine. He was steeped in Socialist 
and Zionist theory and he became one of the 
founders of Israel’s magnificent labor move- 
ment. But he never, despite his close and inti- 
mate association with the labor movement in 
Palestine, became a blind follower of a party 
line. 


It was, therefore, not surprising that when 
Dr. Weizmann found himself faced by a divided 
Zionist movement, by the need to build up an 
effective coalition between the liberal center and 
the labor left, it was Sprinzak who fashioned the 
coalition that became the central and decisive 
instrument in the realization of the Weizman- 
nist policy. 

Without Sprinzak, Weizmann would have 
had to contend wtih much greater handicaps in 
his relations with the labor party inside the 
Zionist movement. It was Sprinzak (with the 
energetic support of the English Zionist Feder- 
ation) who provided Weizmann with the sup- 
port of the mass organizations of the Yishuv in 
Palestine. It was to be a decisive step. 


UST AS in the twenties and thirties Sprinzak 

forged the link between Weizmann and Jew- 
ish labor, so—in the forties—he became the link 
which restored the threatened break between 
Ben-Gurion and Weizmann. Nothing could 
show more strikingly the remarkable stature of 
this little man than the manner in which he 
commanded attention and respect from two 
such contrasting figures as these two giants of 
Jewry. 

But, perhaps, his greatest contribution to the 
unity of Israel’s leadership came in the midst of 
the War of Independence. Sprinzak himself had 
been stricken with grief when his youngest son 
was killed in air combat during an attempted 
attack on Tel Aviv by Egyptian warships. It was 
at the period of the gravest crisis in the com- 
mand of Israel’s Defense Forces. Again Ben- 
Gurion clashed; this time with the Hagana stal- 
warts and the Palmach. 


Never had Israel faced so potentially danger- 
Ous a situation. Again it needed a man who was 
at once respected and who could act as a moder- 
ator; a man who could command attention 
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from the highest and from the most extreme, Ip 
his quiet, unassuming, almost jocular approach 
to great problems, Sprinzak deflated not only 
the individuals but also the crisis. 


JN Later years, he brought his technique to 4 

fine art in the Knesset. It was a difficult as. 
sembly to train for it eschewed all the outer 
forms of dignity and also lacked sometimes the 
inner form that alone could lend authority toa 
body of men composed and behaving as the 
Knesset was inclined to do. By imperceptible 
guidance and example, Sprinzak imposed his 
own rules. The Chamber lacked the forms of 
ceremony, but it increasingly gained in dignity, 


For there Sprinzak was far more than a 
Speaker; he was the teacher of the Knesset. He 
taught members that the most insoluble of ar- 
guments could be settled in discussion and that 
political differences need not lead to personal 
vendettas; that essentially the members of the 
Knesset spoke for Israel not for their parties. It 
was a hard battle that Sprinzak fought. Success 
was not always on his side. But after every round 
he had come nearer to his target. 


But his interest was not confined to Israel, 
Just as he had been the principal architect of the 
Weizmann coalition thirty years ago, so he 
fought a hard battle in Israel to restore the status 
of the World Zionist Organization after the es- 
tablishment of Israel. He acted as Chairman at 
the long meetings of the Zionist General Coun- 
cil; he became a ruthless critic of the shortcom- 
ings of Diaspora Zionism, not least that in 
Britain. 


BUT HE was never a destructive critic. He was 

angry and he was critical when he wanted 
things changed, particularly when he felt that 
with a little effort they could be changed. He 
was impatient with establishments and with in- 
stitutional inertia. His sharp, quick mind saw 
much more, knew much and understood much 
more than his often drooping eyelids led the in- 
nocent to believe. 


He had become so much a part of Israel; he 
was so much the foundation of Israel’s greatness. 
But because he never sought honors, because he 
remained always one of the people, because he 
hated pomp and loved laughter, he died last 
week without an enemy in Israel, without a 
detractor in the world. 


There are not many men who have spent a 
lifetime in politics, and who have reached the 
pinnacle of success, of whom this can be said. 
Sprinzak was one of the few. 


A, E. 
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How One Congregation Faced the 
Problem of Integration 


by Jacob J. Weinstein 


N THREE years we shall be celebrating the 

100th anniversary of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. We shall be looking down the laby- 
rinthine ways of that century, trying to gain 
some perspective on the issues that were so 
grimly fought in the Civil War. We shall find 
some comfort in the fact that slavery was defi- 
nitely outlawed and great opportunities opened 
for the colored population in mobility, employ- 
ment and education. But we shall see equally 
well that all that was gained fell far short of the 
equality of citizenship which Lincoln and his 
supporters visualized. 

We shall be able to see somewhat clearer the 
contour of the battlefields in civil rights, in 
rights of suffrage, education, economic oppor- 
tunity and rights of occupancy. These battle- 
fields are constantly shifting and the victories 
are uneasy and tenuous. Surely the Supreme 
Court decision of May 1954 will be seen as a 
towering victory. The nine men who pro- 
nounced the decision that segregated education 
is by nature unequal will always loom large 
above the battlements and will be given credit 
for having put the enemies of civil rights on the 
defensive. 

But we should be obtuse indeed if we did not 
realize that this was not a final victory. It 
merely put the vast prestige of the highest court 
of our land behind those who believe in civil 
tights for all citizens. The decisive battle is still 
to be fought. The arena is the heart of man. 
There alone will the issue be truly resolved. 
Those whose hearts make them willing to accord 
equal opportunities to the Negro are going to be 
challenged to exert superior spiritual, social and 
political force over those not willing. 

And because the issue is at bottom a 
moral issue, it becomes supremely necessary for 
those who advocate equality of opportunity to 
have clean hands and a pure heart. They must 
themselves give evidence that they practice 
what they prescribe for the sinners. Nothing irks 
the Southerner more than the homilies hurled at 
him by Northerners who live in lily-white 





Jacob J. Weinstein is the rabbi of K.A.M. Temple in 
Chicago. He has just published The Place of Understand- 
ing: Comments on the Portions of the Week and the 
Holiday Cycle (Bloch). 
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neighborhoods, in homes whose deeds of sale 
contain an overt or hidden restrictive covenant 
clause, who work in offices where the only Negro 
is the errand-boy or the janitor, whose children 
attend schools which reflect the segregated pat- 
tern of the homes in its district. 

In this respect the Southern Jew is little dif- 
ferent from his Gentile neighbor. He resents the 
pious admonitions of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, the American Jewish 
Congress, the Anti-Defamation League, because 
he knows that the vast majority of the members 
of these organizations live in communities closed 
to the Negro, belong to trade associations and 
professions which discriminate against him, sup- 
port schools which are in effect barred to Ne- 
groes. He admits only that the methods of the 
white majority in the South are more direct and 
sometimes much cruder. He hits the bull’s-eye 
when he quotes the statistics of the public 
schools of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland and Detroit and reveals that in the 
very institution where we are forging the com- 
mon American universe of discourse, the bind- 
ing element which may guarantee our unity 
amidst diversity, we are denying the white 
children the chance to know and grow with 
their black brothers and sisters. 


Granted that the Southern Jew is in an ex- 
posed minority position and cannot put himself 
out on a limb by taking an attitude which is radi- 
cally different from his Southern white neigh- 
bor, is this also true of the Jew in the North? Is 
it fair to assume that because of the more per- 
missive climate, the Jew’s minority experience, 
and the insistent, nay compulsive, admonition 
of his tradition—‘‘remember the heart of the 
stranger, for ye were strangers in Egypt”—that 
the Jew will be in the vanguard of those groups 
who are accepting the Negro as a brother under 
God and as an equal citizen under the Consti- 
tution? 

There are no valid statistics available. There 
is a presumption and a hunch that Jews are more 
active than non-Jews in the work of the Urban 
League, the N. A. A. C. P., in supporting Negro 
hospitals and community centers, in the ap- 
preciation of Negro art, Negro theatre, Negro 
music. There is the certain fact that Jewish de- 
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fense organizations — especially the American 
Jewish Congress— are committed to the propo- 
sition that the defense of civil rights for the 
Negro is a natural extension of the defense of 
those rights for the Jew. Several Jewish real-es- 
tate developers have taken the initiative in prov- 
ing that integrated housing developments can 
be successfully financed as private enterprises. It 
has been a general observation that Negroes ex- 
perience less violence when they move into Jew- 
ish neighborhoods and that the Jews are the last 
to leave a neighborhood which has changed its 
complexion. 


UT THE first significant experiment where a 
considerable body of Jews faced the real chal- 
lenge of integration is taking place in the 
Hyde Park-Kenwood district of Chicago. Since 
K. A. M. Temple has taken a leading part in 
this experiment, I offer this report for whatever 
light it may shed on the prospects of integration 
in our democracy and on the impact of Judaism 
on those prospects. 


When I came to Chicago, in 1939, to assume 
the leadership of K. A. M. Temple, the Hyde 
Park-Kenwood area which the Temple served 
was still in the high noon of its prosperity. The 
streets immediately adjacent to the Temple were 
studded with the magnificent homes of the mer- 
chant princes of Chicago. The Normandy castles 
and “Versailles” palaces of the Swifts, the Ro- 
senwalds, the Armours and the Adlers gave the 
neighborhood an air of opulence. The lush hotels 
and apartment buildings rose above the cooling 
breezes of Lake Michigan and the University of 
Chicago raised its Gothic towers on the Midway. 
The heaven-ascending spires of Rockefeller 
Chapel revealed themselves when the smoke 
from the steel mills curled away and breathed 
the confidence of the donor, Edith Rockefeller 
McCormick, who stated on the bronze plaque 
of the Chapel that it was built for “all time.” 
Unfortunately, the bronze inscription contains 
no quotes: the divine chutzpah is unashamed. 


The neighborhood contained some 50,000 in- 
dividuals, of whom half were Jews. The Uni- 
versity, the Jews, and the high quality of the 
Protestant ministry gave the neighborhood a 
high I. Q. and a proud tolerance for deviations. 
Even the meat-packers and the merchant prin- 
ces, the Swifts and the Rosenwalds, took pride 
in the academic iconoclasm of Chancellor Hut- 
chins and nowhere was the barbarity of the re- 
pression of the Republic Steel strike more 
fiercely denounced. Stray Negro families had 
come into the neighborhood, especially in the 
blocks near the University. This “invasion” was 
tolerated by the bohemianism of the University 
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population, by the permissiveness of the Jewish 
minority experience and by the vaguely beautj- 
ful sentiment of Christian brotherhood. Theg 
congeries of sentiment were not strong enough, 
however, to remove restrictive covenant clauses 
from the deeds of property, nor persuade the 
University to look upon Negro residence as any- 
thing but an occasional exception. 

It was in the fall of 1939 that a Committee 
on Housing of the Community Affairs Com. 
mittee of K. A. M. Temple, under the guidance 
of Rabbi Joshua Liebman and Professor Louis 
Wirth, brought in its report to the full meeting 
of the Temple Sisterhood. In this report the 
Committee pointed out that 300,000 Negroes 
were packed in the neighborhood known 3 
“Bronzeville,” or the Negro ghetto, an area im- 
mediately west of Hyde Park-Kenwood, where 
some 50,000 Jews had lived before. They des- 
cribed the miserable overcrowding, disease, cor- 
ruption and exploitation attendant on this fact 
and recommended an open occupancy policy for 
the city as a whole and a general over-all plan of 
orderly rehabilitation and migration if the city 
was to escape the evil consequences of a creeping 
blight. 

One of the members who heard this report 
recalled that the deed of sale of the Temple 
property itself contained a restrictive covenant. 
The Community Affairs Committee undertook 
to persuade the Temple Board of Directors to 
have the clause removed. They succeeded here, 
but were uniformly unsuccessful when they at- 
tempted to persuade owners of non-religious 
property to do the same. The official spokesman 
for the University of Chicago considered this a 
technical real-estate matter and completely in 
the jurisdiction of the real-estate office. 

Meanwhile, the tremendous pressure of the 
penned-in thousands of Negroes was forcing 
certain illegal break-throughs. As wealthy old 
families moved out of their 20-room mansions 
in areas zoned for single family residences, some 
Negro families would pool their resources and 
purchase these homes through white-front 
agents and live in them, without extensive re- 
modeling, by resort to trick devices in mail-box 
identification and even trickier ingenuities in 
dividing kitchen and bathroom facilities. The 
real estate vultures and milkers, the masters of 
the fast illegal buck, were delighted with the 
prospects. An old house which could be bought 
for $50,000, could by smart packing be made 
to bring in double its cost in the first year of 
operation. 


THEN THE war came and pre-empted our at- 
tention to more urgent matters. Th< great 
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need for manpower inspired campaigns which 
denuded Southern communities and pushed 
Negroes three deep into every available space in 
Bronzeville. This was the period of the allocated 
bed—when the same bed served three people in 
three shifts. On holidays and Sundays the 
neighborhood movies solved the problem. 

When the war was over, there were almost 
600,000 Negroes in a slightly extended Bronze- 
ville. The pressures and the profits were too 
much to resist. Street by street, the white fami- 
lies fled, as the Negro families came in. The once 
regal homes of the steel magnates and meat- 
packers became kitchenette apartments. As 
many as twenty families lived where one had 
lived before. The beautiful gardens were 
trampled down by the eager feet of children re- 
leased from their tiny portion of a single room 
which was the family residence. 

In the yellow brick mansion on the northwest 
corner of 50th and Ellis, just to the east of the 
Temple, seventeen families were living where one 
family had lived before. Plumbers, carpenters 
and electricians had been brought in the dead of 
night to make partitions and alterations in com- 
plete violation of the municipal ordinances. A 
plywood partition enclosing a family space was 
so hot from the nearby furnace that the tin 
molding on it burned the fingers. When the ten- 
ants found it difficult to pay the rental—as 
much as $30 per week for one room—they 
rented the room for daytime use to prostitutes. 
Some of our older Boy Scouts and Hebrew 
School students were solicited. Empty beer and 
whiskey bottles piled up on spots where lilies of 
the valley would raise their dainty heads, recall- 
ing the beauty and the grace of former days. 
Parents refused to send their children to our late 
afternoon and evening meetings. 

We appealed to the Jewish owners of the 
building. They advised us to see their lawyer, a 
prominent member of a Reform congregation. 
He offered a “deal” which we refused because 
it would open all legitimate neighbors to black- 
mail. He advised us to stop fighting the in- 
evitable and sell out while we could still 
get a good price. We went to the Orthodox 
rabbi of the owners. He gave us this dubious 
telief: “People are not in business for their 
health.” Negro clerical promoters came to buy 
our properties. They offered fifty percent of the 
Sunday collections, with a member of our con- 
gregation present at the counting. They offered 
Mahalia Jackson as a sure guarantee that the 
offerings would be generous. 

There were many among us who advised sur- 
render. K. A. M. had moved five times in its 
hundred years of existence. We had been in the 
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neighborhood for more than twenty-five years 
—better than average. While the Temple edifice 
was still good for another fifty years—the afflu- 
ent German Jews who built it were men of sub- 
stance, who preferred substantial things—we 
were advised to take our loss and re-establish 
ourselves in one of the suburbs to which the 
Jews were flocking. The liberal element on the 
Board, inspired by the Community Affairs Com- 
mittee, rebutted this argument. They said that 
we could not always be in flight, that eventually 
open occupancy would be accepted and we 
would have to face up to living with our Negro 
fellow-citizens. 

The Temple had taken an active part on the 
Union side of the Civil War. It had helped to 
raise a regiment under the inspired leadership of 
its rabbi, Liebman Adler. We were morally ob- 
ligated to complete the unfinished business of 
Emancipation. If any neighborhood could afford 
to undertake this experiment, ours could, be- 
cause of the University, the fine climate of tol- 
erance prepared by the Hyde Park - Kenwood 
Council of Churches and Synagogues, and be- 
cause Jews were especially obligated by the ethi- 
cal mandate: “Remember the heart of the 
stranger.” Our ability to stick it out might offer 
the first prospect of integrated living. We could 
reverse the trend of a residential pattern which 
was making the core of the city all black and 
the peripheries all white—a city divided against 
itself, with all the ominous political and eco- 
nomic consequences of such a division. 


THE LIBERAL element won out—though not 
without forcing more than a hundred fami- 
lies out of the Congregation. Members began to 
organize their forces. They enlisted the aid of 
the Corporation Counsel and thus saved the im- 
mense legal fees necessary to fight the illegal 
conversions. The Jewish owners of the 50th and 
Ellis property were forced to vacate and were 
fined what was considered a heavy fine and all 
court costs. But it had required three years of 
litigation, in which time the owners made prof- 
its large enough to absorb these costs. Members 
of K. A. M. became active in organizing resi- 
dents by blocks to learn the art of living with 
Negro neighbors who were willing to observe the 
zoning and maintenance standards. Hundreds 
of our members enjoyed the experience for the 
first time in their lives of having Negroes in 
their homes and visiting Negro homes. 
Members of K. A. M. were also active in the 
organization of the Hyde Park-Kenwood Com- 
munity Conference and in the South East Chi- 
cago Commission. The decision of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to remain in the neighborhood 
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and save it from blight gave us the first real 
assurance that this battle might be won. We 
were even more encouraged when the Federal 
Housing Authority and the Land Clearance 
Commission and the housing authorities of the 
city gave our neighborhood a very high priority. 
They, too, realized that the precious resource of 
white families willing to live in an integrated 
neighborhood was not to be lightly despised. 
These agencies allocated more than $50 million 
in slum clearance and rehabilitation to show 
good faith in the prospect of rebuilding a de- 
caying neighborhood on an interracial basis. 

But not all K.A.M. families could hold out. 
Many moved because they were now able to 
afford the more leisurely life of a suburban com- 
munity. Many moved because of the deteriora- 
tion of the public schools. Teachers with tenure 
seniority often chose to teach in all-white 
schools. Those who remained responded to the 
needs of the often disadvantaged colored pupils, 
while the white (largely Jewish) children sat on 
their hands or got into mischief. The schools 
were the chief breaking-point of our Jewish 
families. Many were willing to put up with 
crowded streets, the occasional assaults and purse 
snatchings, the robberies in homes and cars; but 
when it came to the education of their children, 
that was too much to ask of them. No conflict 
was crueler than this one—the duty to provide 
the best education for their children versus the 
duty to participate in an experiment to give a 
living demonstration of the brotherhood of man. 
Several hundred more K.A.M. families found it 
necessary to move. Some were anxious to move 
the Temple with them. Many more were willing 
to support the Temple in its fight to build an 
integrated community. 

Even when Federal funds were allocated and 
the great private rehabilitation progam in the 
University area was under way, serious opposi- 
tion arose to publicly-sponsored Renewal Plans 
and tested to the utmost the staying power of 
the faithful. The vultures and the camp-robbers 
of the real estate world were hoping and plot- 
ting to get the idealists tired of their idealism so 
that they could get back to their profitable 
milking operations. The professional Negro poli- 
ticians were not happy with the prospect of 
mixed neighborhoods where they would have to 
compete with white leadership and be respon- 
sible to a white constituency. 

The leftists, the former fellow-travelers and 
some professional “bleeding hearts” saw only the 
several thousand displaced families—black and 
white — which the Rehabilitation Plan made 
necessary. They constituted themselves the de- 
fenders of the dispossessed and went far beyond 
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the legitimate goals of seeing that families wer 
not moved until equal or better housing wa 
provided for them. They conjured up diabolic 
plots of the money-lenders and dark conspiracies 
between the powerful University and upper 
middle-class Jews to squeeze out the poor 
families—especially the Negroes—and leave the 
neighborhood to the upper-bracket whites and 
their hand-picked Uncle Toms. 


The Catholic Conservation Commission un- 
expectedly gave aid and comfort to this opposi- 
tion by conducting a campaign in its archdio- 
cesan paper against the Plan. The Commission al- 
so appointed itself the defender of the dispossess- 
ed, but there was a feeling that it was more moti- 
vated by the interests of the parish priests of the 
surrounding neighborhoods who were not 
willing to have the displaced families threaten 
the homogeneous racial and religious pattern of 
their parishes. As one hard-boiled cleric put it; 
“The ‘long-hairs’ of the University and the radi- 
cal Jews have invited the Negroes. Now let 
them keep them.” It apparently made no differ- 
ence that there had been an increase of 500% 
in the Negro population in Hyde Park-Kenwood 
within ten years and that with all the removal 
of families there would still be a fifty-fifty 
balance of black and white. 


' All of these conflicts were aired before the 
Housing Committee of the Chicago Council 
of Aldermen in a three-day hearing that was a 
most remarkable demonstration of the thinking 
power of a democracy. Never in my experience 
had so many citizens made themselves acquaint- 
ed with the multifarious, difficult facts of a 
most complicated situation and attained s0 
clear a grasp of the basic truths of the tough 
problem of urban renewal. The Council unani- 
mously approved the Plan. More recently a 
very hard-fought aldermanic contest in the 
5th Ward was won by Alderman Leon Despres, 
a member of the K. A. M. Board and the 
man who has best represented the spirit of the 
Rehabilitation Plan—a plan which will provide 
decent housing and a pleasant neighborhood 
for black and white, in income categories rep- 
resenting all the economic groups in our popvu- 
lation. 


THE PLAN is in process. In a few years the new 

housing and the new parks, shopping-centers 
and playgrounds will be completed and many 
white families who fled the neighborhood will 
be lured back. They will come even though 
they know that they may have a colored neigh- 
bor in the apartment above or below them. This 
is evidenced by the fact that the Lake Meadows 
Apartments and the Prairie Shore Apartments 
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to the north of our neighborhood have in the 
ast several months received a large influx of 
white families. This is in an area which was 
formerly all Negro. It is further evidenced 
by the fact that families (mostly Jewish) have 
moved back from the southern suburbs and 
purchased homes in the Kenwood area, which 
is now preponderantly Negro. Barring some 
untoward catastrophe or some race riot, the 
prospects are excellent that Hyde Park-Kenwood 
will be a truly integrated neighborhood and give 
yivid testimony that Negro and white can live 
together amicably. 

What were the motives that inspired the 
families of K.A.M. Temple to remain in this 
neighborhood during these difficult transition 
years?) There were some sixty such families 
who remained in areas which became more 
than 50% black. In some instances these fami- 
lies were the only white family on the block. 


About half of them remained because they 
felt committed to the fulfillment of the Ameri- 
can dream. They believed that they owed it 
to the spirit of our democracy, to its historic 
destiny to give to bigotry no sanction and to 
persecution no assistance. They felt honor- 
bound to the spirit of the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution. They wanted 
to remain loyal to the commitment of the na- 
tion sealed in the blood of the Civil War. Some 
of them felt that this was the most meaningful 
step they could take in the defense of the Free 
World in the present cold war. This was the 
way we could answer the Faubuses and the 
Khrushchevs. Little Rock’s answer is not our 
answer and when the Afro-Asian nations un- 
derstand our answer, we shall have the allies 
who will help us win the world for freedom. 

The answers of the other thirty interested me 
more as a rabbi. These also acknowledged the 
impact of their democratic education and their 
liberal impulses. But they believed these to be 
secondary to their religious commitment as Jews. 
Liberalism had taken on so many colorations, 
such changes of content and purpose in the past 
three decades, they were more secure in the 
rootage of their faith. Judaism was color-blind. 
It insisted on the basic equality of all the chil- 
dren of God. They took seriously the command: 
“There shall be one law for the stranger and for 
the home-born. Remember the heart of the 
stranger; that which hateful to thee, do not to 
thy neighbor.” 

This is the way one of the radiant core, the 
remaining remnant, put it: “I have always lived 
in a dilemma. I needed a faith to live by. My 
faith made what were always—for me—im- 
possible demands. I seemed always to fall short 
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of the Golden Rule and some of the Command- 
ments, like the ones about not bearing tales 
or envying your neighbor. I came to see this 
challenge of staying in the block and being a 
good neighbor as a test of my faith. I feel 
better as a human being and I feel more deeply 
committed to my religion, now that I have 
stood this test.” 


I have noticed that in this common enterprise 
the humanist-agnostics in the Congregation have 
come to have a healthier regard for the re- 
ligionists, while the religionists are grateful to 
the humanists for tenaciously holding to their 
preference for the prophetic strain in Judaism. 
There has been a very healthy give and take 
between these elements and a growing feeling 
that liberal Judaism is one context in which 
men of good will can be united. 


What is equally important is that the non- 
Jewish community has come to have a healthy 
respect for the symbolic meaning and the effec- 
tive power of a congregation that commits it- 
self to the demanding discipline of social justice. 
“Fomerly,” as one liberal Gentile put it, “we 
could count on the assistance only of Jews in 
flight from their tradition. They were most 
effective but often became fanatically intoler- 
ant, as though they were imposing on the cause 
all the emotional freightage of the lost faith. 
Now we have seen the power of religiously- 
grounded Jews. It is a deeply-rooted power, 
with a large over-thrust of principle and a dog- 
ged staying quality. It explains the triumph 
of Zionism and may be a happy omen of a rich 
prophetic resource on the American scene.” 


It is not often that a rabbi gets a chance to 
see the residual deposit of a religious faith in 
the daily commitments of his people. But this 
has been true here. Without the beating of 
drums and the waving of flags, a brave band 
of some sixty families have endured the daily 
hazards of living in a community overrun by 
a depressed and penalized caste, full of resent- 
ments and hostilities. They have watched once 
lovely homes and gracious streets abused and 
overlaid with a debris cast up by asphalt-hoboes. 


But they persisted and are at last on the very 
threshold of seeing a new community rise from 
the ashes of the old—a community open to 
every creed and color. When these white fami- 
lies denounce the savagery of Little Rock, they 
do it with clean hands and a serene spirit. When 
these Jews read the passage from Amos: “Are 
ye not as the children of Ethiopia unto me, O 
Children of Israel?” they read it with that un- 
derstanding of the heart which only integrity 
can give. 








by Hayim 











































| RECENT years I have had frequent occasion 

to pass through Washington Square which 
is situated majestically between the exclusive 
bourgeois section of lower Fifth Avenue and the 
poverty-ridden Italian streets of Greenwich Vil- 
lage. I have even acquired a number of acquaint- 
ances. The blonde little girl from the nearby 
residential hotel hastens to meet me on her tri- 
cycle with glad laughter. For the past several 
months she has adopted me as her uncle from 
California because I had once given her a gift of 
candy resembling Arizona cactus. The child’s 
governess dashes after her greatly excited and 
shocked, always repeating the same admonition 
in angry French: “Monsieur is an uncle, but he is 
not your uncle, and Mama said not to eat cactus 
candy or you will get fat and look like a barrel.” 
The aristocratic dog—which is every day taken 
for a walk by a richly clad lady with lustreless 
eyes—behaves like an Aryan among the other 
members of the canine race in the neighborhood. 
He has often smelled at my trousers and once 
even honored me by licking my shoelace. On 
sunny days, between three and four in the after- 
noon, I am sure to find the octogenarian lady 
who lives in an aristocratic, colonial-style house 
across the square sitting on her bench. When she 
will see me, she will ask — for the thousandth 
time — in her southern accent what time it is 
and whether it is true that Spain is again prepar- 
ing to declare war on the United States. 


But I am more popular among the crowd 
coming from the other side of the square, from 
the poorer streets of the Village where even 
Yankees of pure Mayflower descent have learned 
to speak with a Sicilian accent. Among that 
crowd I even have a number of “customers” 
who are always ready to accept a cigarette. The 
lame Italian from MacDougal Street feels that 
he has priority rights to my cigarettes. He calls 
me by my first name and for every cigarette he 
rewards me with three declarations that are sup- 
posed to make me feel good: “Mussolini no 
good; I like Toscanini; Hebreo good people.” 
Old Jim the Madman (this is how he introduces 
himself to strangers), who lives on Bleecker 


In commemoration of the sixth anniversary of the death 
of Hayim Greenberg who died in March, 1953, we reprint 
this sketch from The Inner Eye, a collection of his selected 
essays. A second edition has just been published by the 
Jewish Frontier to make these profound and sensitive 
essays again available. 
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Washington Square 


Greenberg 


Street with a Jewish storekeeper, is a little more 
bashful. Late at night during the summer, after 
the crowd disperses, he stands by the fountain 
and, in a monotonous rhythm, repeats his own 
rhymes: 

My days were bad, 

My days were sad, 

And Jim the Mad 

Will soon be dead. 
I don’t recall how many times he begged me to 
give him the last cigarette. “I won’t take any 
more from you because tomorrow I will die.” 

He is the only one who consoles me with the 
promise to be no longer among the living on the 
following day. It is difficult to decide what to 
wish him, but frequently it occurs to me that 
Jim will survive me. 

It was on this Washington Square, where sev- 
eral people already notice my absence when I am 
out of town, that a stranger asked me for a cig- 
arette and then refused to accept it. 


AA MwpLe-acep man, without a hat, with long, 

unkempt hair which once was blond, sad 
blue eyes, an ancient coat and unwashed shirt, 
stopped me with the long-since legitimized re- 
quest: “Can you spare a cigarette? I havn’t had 
a drag all day.” 

I began to feel in my pockets for my ciga- 
rettes, and the stranger meanwhile continued to 
talk: “I am very glad that I met you because 
from Jews I wouldn’t take cigarettes. No, | 
wouldn’t take a thing from Jews.” 

I held the cigarettes in my hand, without for 
the moment handing him one. 

“What part of the country are you from?” 
I asked with assumed indifference. 

“T am a Russian from the state of Riazan.” 

“So you are a countryman, an old neighbor,” 
I began to speak to him in his own language. I 
quietly informed him that he had made a mis- 
take and was talking to a Jew. 

He stared at me with scared, bleary eyes. I 
took out a cigarette and offered it to him. “Per- 
haps you will smoke a Jewish cigarette this time, 
after all?” 

He was confused for a moment. But suddenly 
the blue sadness of his Slavic eyes was lit up with 
a murderous gleam: ‘“‘No! I will take nothing 
from a Jew! I'll rather wait till Hitler comes to 
America.” 

It was then that a curse escaped my lips, for 
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the first time since my early childhood days—a 
curse for which I could find words in no other 
language but Russian. I wished him to perish, 
from starvation, like a cur on the street. Not in 
yain did he flee fom me like a panic-stricken 
animal. 


[t was fated: two people who had once breath- 

ed the same air had to smuggle themselves 
across frontiers, walk over half-frozen rivers 
and cross an ocean in order that many years later 
they should meet accidentally on a distant con- 
tinent for three minutes and then part mutually 
insulted. 

Now I stood on Washington Square with the 
rejected cigarette in my hand. Where was the 
lame Italian from MacDougal Street? If he had 
been at hand, the cigarette would immediately 
have found its salvation. But just then he was 
not there. I wanted to hear him again call me by 
my first name. From his toothless mouth I 
wanted to hear the familiar flattering refrain 
that ends with “‘Hebreo good people.” 

I know very well that the Russian from Ria- 
zan is more honest and “noble” that the Italian. 
He disdains the Jew and rejects his cigarette. He 
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had probably gone abroad with the remnants of 
a White army during the civil war in Russia, 
and when he remembers the workless days and 
joyless nights in New York, the willows that 
grew in his native village on the banks of the 
winding Oka and his old widowed mother, who 
probably milks cows in a kolkhoz, he knows that 
the Jews are to blame for all that. The police 
hound him in the parks and the guards drive him 
from the subways and he is convinced that the 
Jews are to blame. It is possible that the only 
code of honor remaining to him is the observ- 
ance of his vow not to take anything from Jews 
—not to derive benefit from their gifts. “Better 
wait for Hitler” and refuse to renounce the re- 
maining feeling of superiority. The unknown 
Slav is a man of principles, but where is the 
lame, cringing, unprincipled Italian from Mac- 
Dougal Street? “Mussolini no good. I like 
Toscanini”—is this my compensation for the 
cigarette? 

Smokers constitute an international through- 
out the world. Without a constitution, without 
secretaries and leaders it is still an international, 
a society of easy-giving and easy-taking, an in- 
adequate hint of the bliss in a real commune. 








In this year of 1959, a year of challenge and 
opportunity unequaled in Jewish history, we, of the 
Labor Zionist Movement, have an important role to 
play. We must become the spearhead, the in- 
spiration and the example for the American Jewish 
Community in its greatest effort for the UJA and 
the Special Fund. We, with our devotion and en- 
thusiasm, must help create the necessary climate 
for the raising of huge amounts to help finance 
the mass migration to Israel from East European 
countries; the settlement and absorption of the 
tens of thousands of newcomers. 


Our Chaverim and the entire Jewish community 
of Israel, are being taxed to the hilt. Our Chaverim 
in Israel have subscribed to a half of the immi- 
gration loan of 20 million pounds. They will have 
to shoulder the burden of the second compulsory 
loan of 40 million pounds to the extent of more 
than 10 percent of their annual earnings. They will 
be forced to pay higher taxes on the purchase of 
commodities ranging up to 50 percent and higher 
custom duties. All this and more to help finance 
the great mass immigration. In the face of these 
great sacrifices, we, their American Chaverim and 
partners, can do no less. 

It is with this in mind that the leadership of all 
sections of our Movement unanimously proclaimed 
that at this critical period in Jewish history, every 
member of the Labor Zionist Movement is morally 
obligated to contribute a minimum of a week’s in- 
come to the Special Fund of the UJA, over and 
above his regular contribution. We consider this 
a must and expect every Chaver and Chavera who 
is gainfully employed, to adopt this principle as 
a guide for giving in 1959. 

The members of our national governing bodies 
have already made their personal pledges to the 
Special Fund; some of two and even three weeks’ 
income. But in no instance less than a week’s in- 
come. We, of the Labor Zionist Mevement, in our 








To All Members of the Labor Zionist Movement in the United States 


devotion and support of this great historic task 
of saving Jewish lives, and the ingathering of the 
exiles, must become an inspiration and an example 
for others to follow. 

We therefore call on all our branches and clubs 
in every community in the United States to or- 
ganize themselves for this historic task. In co- 
operation with all sections of the Movement, with 
the help and under the aegis of our National Labor 
Council of the UJA, organize a Movement meeting 
in your community and mobilize our entire mem- 
bership for your local 1959 Welfare Fund campaign 
and the Special UJA Fund. Communicate with our 
Labor Council of the UJA—they are ready and 
willing to help you. 

* 

The following communities have already held 
or set dates for their Movement conferences: 
Baltimore, Md. — held a very successful Movement 

meeting, Sunday, February 22. 
Boston, Mass. — Sunday, March 8. Speaker, Arieh Nesh- 
er, one of the younger leaders of Mapai. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — Sunday, April 5th. Speaker, Gedaliah 
Zakiff, Secretary General of the Jewish Agency. 
Los Angeles, Calif. — Pacific Coast conference, Sunday, 
April 12. 
Syracuse, N. Y. — Sunday, April 12. 
Newark, N. J. — Sunday, April 19. 
® 


If you have not as yet set a date for a 
Movement meeting in your community, do so 
at once and notify our National Labor Coun- 
cil. As true Labor Zionists, we count and 


depend on you. 
e 


LABOR COUNCIL UJA 


165 WEST 461TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 

















FARBAND LABOR ZIONIST ORDER 


proudly announces 
the removal of its offices 
to 


FARBAND HOUSE 


575 SIXTH AVENUE 
(Avenue of the Americas) 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


* 


Our expanded facilities will enable 
us to render still greater service to 
our members and their families 
through the following 


departments: 


© NATIONAL OFFICE 


°¢ NEW YORK CITY 
COMMITTEE 


© WOMEN’S DIVISION 
¢ E-S DEPARTMENT 


© CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR 
THE JEWISH FOLK SCHOOLS 


¢ MEDICAL CENTER 


¢ UNSER CAMP 
AND KINDERWELT 


¢ FARBAND BOOK 
PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 














JEWISH FRONTER 


The Russian excluded me from that society, byt 
there are others who will take me back again, | 
have cigarettes, and I wish that they should hy 
taken from my Jewish hand. Where is Jim the 
Madman? Is is finally that tomorrow on which 
he really died? 


N THE way home I was approached by 

Johnny, the ten-year-old boy from the 
Catholic parochial school whom the policeman 
allows to earn a few nickels on Saturdays and 
Sundays shining shoes. This time, too, he asked 
me for a cigarette “for my older brother.” 

Like a madman, I handed him the entire pack- 
age: “Here, Johnny, take them all. I have two 
other packages in my pocket.” 

He eagerly grabbed the unexpected gift and 
dashed away to the square. Once or twice he 
looked back to make sure that I had not changed 
my mind and that I was not following him to 
take the cigarettes back. 

Don’t be afraid, Johnny. It was not a joke. | 
have not changed my mind, and I am not mad, 
I want people to take cigarettes from me. I want 
to belong to the same international with you, 
with Jim the Madman, with the lame Italian, 
with the old bachelor who is left without a ciga- 
rette but is afraid to leave the bench where he 
promised to meet his girl friend. I want to be- 
long to the same international with Turks, Yan- 
kees, Zulus, with the Arab from the hills of Ain 
Kerem who “honored” me by taking three ciga- 
rettes. The aristocratic dog that struts around 
like an Aryan in the canine world, doesn’t he 
smoke? If he wants to smoke, Johnny, call him; 
let him also belong to the international .. . 

Sister Elizabeth, the directress of the Catholic 
community center in the neighborhood, had 
been standing unnoticed a few feet away and had 
witnessed the scene between me and Johnny. She 
knows who I am. A few times she had taken 
from me half-dollar pieces for Christmas parties 
which she arranges every year for the poor and 
the children of the street. She looked at me with 
her studied nun’s smile: “Good afternoon.” 

“Good afternoon, Sister.” 


“Excuse me, isn’t that criminal generosity?” 


] 4M afraid that tomorrow the entire street will 
know that I demoralize children. God knows 
what evil intentions neighbors may suspect be- 
hind my friendliness. Really, Sister Elizabeth is 
right, what sort of behavior is this, giving pack- 

ages of cigarettes to ten-year-old boys? ... 
My apartment lease expires in October. Per- 
haps I should move from this section of the city? 

Perhaps settle in an all-Jewish neighborhood? 
1939 
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A Statement by the Presidents of 
the American Zionist Organizations 


igs THERE are more than 200,000 American 
Jewish college students. The majority of these 
are not associated with Zionist activities on the cam- 
pus. The Zionist movement is aware that its future 
and the entire relationship between American Jewry 
and Israel, as well as between the United States and 
Israel, may well be determined by these students. 
In order to take action on this critical problem, 
the American Zionist Council was entrusted by all 
of the American Zionist organizations with the task 
of sponsoring a united campus Zionist movement. 
That movement is the Student Zionist Organization. 


In a short span of four years, SZO has grown be- 
yond all expectations. It now maintains chapters 
serving over seventy colleges and universities in the 
United States and in Canada. On these campuses it 
conducts hundreds of programs each semester which 
bring the problems and accomplishments of Israel to 
the student body. It combats the untruths and the 
half-truths of the Arab propagandists and their 
friends. It publishes original student research and 
disseminates Zionist and Israel publications to thou- 
sands of students and important university contacts. 
It sponsors a summer Ulpan for Hebrew language 
study and a host of other Hebrew activities during 
the school year. It organizes large groups of students 
for study and work programs in Israel including 
the Israel Summer Institute and the Hebrew Uni- 
versity One Year Program. It encourages and assists 
those members planning aliyah. It maintains a chap- 
ter in Jerusalem where Israeli and American youth 
have a rare opportunity to explore together the fun- 
damental problems of the Jewish people. It trains 
and prepares young men and women for active 
leadership in the adult Zionist organizations. 

SZO deserves the support of every Zionist. It 
represents an essential opportunity to reach tens of 
thousands of the finest of our youth. 

Support SZO in your community. Urge Jewish 
youth to affiliate with it. Most important of all, en- 
courage your college-age son or daughter to join 
with SZO on the campus or send his or her name 








The Members of the 
Central Queens Chapter, L.Z.0.A. 
extend condolences to 


RABBI & MRS. FRANK ZIMMERMAN 


upon the untimely loss of their beloved son 


DAVID 








and address to the SZO office at 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

In a time when Israel and the Zionist movement 
need expanded help and encouragement as well as 
the infusion of the new and the young, let us sup- 
port fully the young men and women of the SZO 
who have done so much in so short a time, and who 
could do so much more with the added precious 
asset of your son or daughter. 

MiriAM FREUND, President 

Hadassah 

PrncuHas Cruso, President 

Labor Zionist Organization of America 
AVRAHAM SCHENKER, President 
Progressive Zionist League 

Rass Isaac STOLLMAN, President 
Religious Zionists of America 

Pau L. GotpMan, National Sec’y 
United Labor Zionist Party 

JosePH B. SHECHTMAN 

United Zionist Revisionists of America 
ABRAHAM REDELHEIM, President 
Zionist Organization of America 





With deepest sorrow we mourn the 
untimely passing of our beloved and 


unforgettable Chaverah 


MINNA YAROSLAVSKY 


DEDICATED WORKER FOR THE CAUSE OF 
LABOR ZIONISM AND FOR MANY 
YEARS OUR GUIDING SPIRIT. 


May Her Memory Be Blessed. 


Arlosoroff Group, LZOA 


Los Angeles 

















IN LABOR ZIONISM 








JOEL ENTEEN 








OEL ENTEEN, noted Jewish writ- 

er, veteran Labor Zionist leader, 
and one of the founders of the 
Jewish labor movement in the 
United States, died in New York 
on February 26, 1959, at the age 
of eighty-four. 

Joel Enteen belonged to that 
small group of pioneers who came 
here from Eastern Europe at the 
end of the 19th century and 
molded the disorganized and up- 
rooted Jewish immigrants into the 
most constructive and creative ele- 
ment in American Jewish life. En- 
teen, a young boy when he arrived 
in this country, became a shop- 
worker and immediately threw 
himself into the campaign to or- 
ganize the needle-workers into 
trade unions. He helped wipe out 
the sweatshop and was tireless in 
his efforts to advance the econ- 
omic well-being of the Jewish im- 
migrants; but he was also one of 
the very first to realize the im- 
portance of elevating them cul- 
turally and spiritually. He studied 
at night and shared his knowledge 
with his fellow-workers. For near- 
ly six decades he occupied a top 
position in the Jewish intellectual 
world and served it as journalist, 
literary critic, playwright, trans- 
lator, teacher, lecturer, director 
and administrator. He made a 
tremendous contribution to the 
modernization of the Yiddish the- 
atre, and he pioneered the estab- 
lishment of the Jewish secular 
school system in this country. 
An ardent Labor Zionist, he was 
a member of the Central Commit- 
tee of Poale Zion for many years 
and a vice-president of the Far- 
band. To him more than to any 
one single person the Jewish 
Teachers Seminary owed its ex- 
istence. He contributed to the 
publications of the Labor Zionist 
movement regularly, and edited 
a number of them at one time 
or another. He carried the message 


of Labor Zionism to every com- 
munity in the United States and 
Canada. 

Enteen’s passing will be mourn- 
ed throughout the Jewish world. 


Israel Residence 
Fellowship 


HE SOCIAL WORKERS’ group of 

the Labor Zionist Organization 
announces an Israel Residence Fel- 
lowship to promote the sharing of 
knowledge and of skill and to en- 
hance mutual understanding be- 
tween Jewish communal workers 
in the United States and Canada 
and the State of Israel, particularly 
its labor (Mapai) movement. 

A Jewish communal worker 
will be selected annually to spend 
three months in Israel, charged 
with the following mission: 

1. To convey to communal 
workers, and particularly to 
those engaged in the welfare 
activities of Mapai and His- 
tadrut in Israel, a knowledge 
about trends and develop- 
ments in the Jewish com- 
munity of the United States 
and Canada, with special em- 
phasis on its health, educa- 
tional and welfare services. 

2. To study social service pro- 
grams and problems in Israel 
and learn about the methods 
employed to solve them. 

3. To report to the American 
and Canadian communal 
workers and other interested 
groups results of the stay 
through the media of con- 
ference presentations, journal 
articles and other channels 
of communication. 

A grant of $1,500 will be made 
to cover the costs of transportation 
and incidental expenses. Food and 
lodging will be provided through 
the hospitality of Israeli institu- 
tions. The first grant will be made 
for the year 1960. Interested in- 
dividuals may apply directly or 
may be nominated by communal 
agencies, by organizations or by 
groups of communal workers. 


JF.WIsH FRONTiR 


To be eligible for consideration 
the applicant or the noming 
should: 

(a) be currently active in some 
area of Jewish commun 
service; 
have demonstrated compe. 
tence in one of the areas of 
Jewish communal service, 
viz., social group or cas. 
work, community organiza. 
tion, camping, Jewish child 
or adult education, vocation- 
al counseling, residential 
care and treatment, recre- 
ation, physical education, 
correction, rehabilitation, 
etc.; 
have at least five years of 
full-time paid professional 
experience in Jewish com- 
munal service; 
be well versed in the labor 
movement and welfare field 
in the United States and 
Canada; 
(e) be a competent speaker and 
writer; 
(f) have some command of the 
Hebrew language; 
be sympathetic to the phi- 
losophy and principles of the 
Labor Zionist-Poale Zion in 
America. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(g) 


Jewish communal workers who 
are interested in receiving the Is- 
rael Residence Fellowship and are 
eligible for consideration are in- 
vited to submit their application 
immediately. Jewish communil 
agencies, organizations and groups 
who know of eligible candidates 
willing to advance the objectives 
of the Fellowship program are in- 
vited to nominate them for con- 
sideration by submitting applica- 
tions in their behalf. There is no 
limit to the number of nomina- 
tions which may be made. An- 
nouncements of the grant will be 
made nine months before the peri- 
od of residence in order to enable 
the selected person to make the 
necessary arrangements and prep- 
arations. 


All applications must be sub- 
mitted to the committee not later 
than June 1, 1959. Address the 
Israel Residence Fellowship c/o 
Labor Zionist Organization, 200 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, 
New York. 
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The Book that Didn’t Get the Prize 


by Mendel 


HE BIALIK Prize is Israel’s most 

coveted literary award. The 
roster of men who received it 
since its establishment twenty-six 
years ago includes the greatest 
names in Hebrew letters. The prize 
was established by the Tel-Aviv 
municipality in honor of its great- 
est citizen shortly after his death. 
The jury is composed of three 
members elected at the biennial 
general meeting of the Israeli 
Writers’ Association, and generally 
consists of a novelist, a critic and 
a literary scholar. 

This year, for the first time 
since its establishment, the Bialik 
Prize was not given. The duly 
elected jury deliberated and de- 
liberated, and found no book pub- 
lished in the past year worthy 
of the distinction. What resulted 
was a literary scandal which re- 
ceived more extensive coverage in 
the newspapers than the two other 
current sensations, a mysterious 
murder of a beautiful young wom- 
an in kibbutz Giv’at Brenner and 
the discovery of a high-class bor- 
dello on Mount Carmel. 

It is an established tradition that 
the recipient of the prize is an- 
nounced at the ceremony of 
awarding it, and until then the re- 
sult of the jury’s deliberation is 
the country’s worst kept secret. 
This time it was general knowl- 
edge that only one writer was 
really considered for the prize— 
§. Izhar (Izhar Smilansky), the 
author of The Days of Ziklag. 
Weeks before the date for the 
award all newspapers reported it 
asa foregone conclusion. Unlike 
previous years, there was no sus- 
pense in literary circles, since 
everyone interested assumed, will- 
ingly or grudgingly, that The 
Days of Ziklag was the book of 
the year, and that was that. 

Then came the ceremony in the 
newly built Writers’ House in 
Tel-Aviv, and a festive audience 





Mendel Kohansky is public relations 
director of the University of Tel Aviv. 
Mr. Kohansky will send the Jewish 
Frontier a monthly article about the 
cultural life of Israel today. 


Kohansky 


which came to be present at S. 
Izhar’s triumph witnessed instead 
a slap in the face of the entire 
writing community, an act made 
more painful by the fact that it 
was administered by men_ the 
writers themselves chose. Not 
since the Sinai Campaign was pub- 
lic opinion so united. All news- 
papers, political persuasion not- 
withstanding, angrily attacked the 
jury’s decision. Has the creative 
capacity of Hebrew literature sud- 
denly become exhausted? asked 
editorials. Has no good book been 
written in the past year— for the 
first time in twenty-six years? 


The answer was obvious. The 
jury could not find it in their 
hearts to give the prize to The 
Days of Ziklag, and since all other 
books published in the period un- 
der consideration were clearly of 
lesser value, they chose this way 
out of the dilemma, probably not 
realizing what a hornet’s nest they 
were stirring up. 


HE THREE embattled literary ar- 

biters are: Yohanan Tversky, 
known as the author of historical 
novels; Professor Simon Halkin 
of the Hebrew University, late 
of the University of Chicago; Av- 
raham Kariv, a leading critic. The 
literary grapevine has it that Prof. 
Halkin favored The Days of Zik- 
lag but didn’t have enough de- 
termination to resist his two col- 
leagues. As for the other two, 
Yohanan Tversky found the book 
guilty of serious literary faults, 
diffuse, lacking in unity, amor- 
phous, while Avraham Kariv 
refused to give the Bialik Prize 
to a book which in his opinion 
negates traditional Jewish values. 


The Days of Ziklag is the story 
of seven days in the lives of a 
group of soldiers during the War 
of Liberation. They are all very 
young—boys catapulted out of 
their homes and dropped on a hill 
named Ziklag in the middle of 
the desert, with orders to defend 
the place with their lives. The 
boys love their country—they 
never had any other—and are 
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willing to fight for it, but cannot 
understand why there must be 
war, why they must shoot Arabs. 
During the lull between battles, in 
quiet moments which may sudden- 
ly explode with bombs from low- 
flying fighter planes, they think 
and speak of the eternal questions 
of human existence upon earth. 
They find no justification for the 
ordeal in which they find them- 
selves, for the death which may 
come upon them with the sudden- 
ness of a jet plane. None of them 
has probably read Nietzsche who 
more than half a century ago 
proclaimed that God was dead, but 
they find that “the heavens are 
empty.” Man is alone in the 
crucial, most terrible moments of 
his life, and he dies alone. Man, 
says one of the boys, is the accused, 
and the judge, and the plaintiff, 
and his own executioner. 

In the bitter nocturnal cold of 
the desert the boys huddle together 
for warmth, and one of them 
pours out his doubts to a half- 
asleep buddy: “Look, I am a ma- 
chine-gunner. Right? Medium 
gun—like this. All right. I have 
to shoot the enemy. I know that 
they want to shoot me. I know it 
says somewhere ‘rise and slay him.’ 
I don’t sit wtih folded hands, and 
I shoot at him. Not with closed 
eyes. My eyes are wide-open. I 
train my gun properly, take aim 
well, with as much cold blood as 
I can muster under fire, and I 
shoot according to every rule, and 
I hit them, too. And yet. You 
see, there is a ‘yet.” Some ‘yet’ re- 
mains. No, no, I know everything. 
You don’t have to remind me. 
All the arguments. The righteous- 
ness of our war, a defensive war, 
the no-other-way-out—but still, 
in spite of it all... you get me? 
But you go on shooting? You 
go on, of course. You shoot well. 
As well as possible. The doubts 
eat me up later. What doubts? The 
doubts. What am I really doing? 
Where do I get the right to do 
so... that this is possible, that 
those are not human beings but a 
justified war? You understand?” 


MAJOR PART of the book which 
runs to 1141 pages in two 
volumes is given to this kind of 
semi-articulate utterings and 
stream-of-consciousness_ thinking 
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of soldiers who face the fact thet 
every moment may be their last 
and feel that somehow they mug 
understand it, sum it up, befor 
the next enemy plane comes, 

Avraham Kariv, the juror who 
objected to the book on ideological 
grounds, said that The Days of 
Ziklag gave a false picture of Js. 
raeli youth, and pointed to Gviley 
Esh (“Scrolls of Fire”), an an- 
thology of letters written by sol- 
diers from the front, and reflect. 
ing, in his opinion, the real spirit 
of the younger generation. In 
doing so he forgot, or maybe did- 
n’t, that the letters were carefully 
selected by the editors and pub- 
lished with a purpose, in the sad 
and heady days immediately fol- 
lowing the victorious war. 

What is the spirit of the Israeli 
younger generation? There is a 
considerable body of opinion here 
which considers §. Izhar, the first 
major novelist to be born on Is- 
raeli soil, as its literary spokesman. 
His personal background includes 
the kibbutz, the Hagana and ser- 
vice in the War of Liberation. For 
the past year or so he has also 
served as a member of the Knesset 
representing Mapai. His chief con- 
tribution to parliamentary life has 
been to speak Hebrew as it should 
be spoken. Though an homme en- 
gagé all his life, he refuses to voice 
opinions other than his own. His 
literary style also reflects a spirit 
of independence. The Days of 
Ziklag is an eminently not read- 
able book. Though a war story 
there is very little action in it. 
The language is extremely diffi 
cult, bristling with brilliant lin- 
guistic innovations which are in- 
telligible only to a fortunate few 
in a country where the great body 
of citizens knows only the rudi- 
ments of the national tongue. In 
addition, as if to show utter defi- 
ance of popular taste, Izhar gave 
his book a most unattractive outer 
form, pages after pages of un- 
broken lines at which the reader's 
eye quickly tires and easily loses 
its place. 

As a result The Days of Ziklag 
is one of those books everyone 
speaks of but few have read at 
all, and still fewer have taken the 
time and made the effort needed 
to read it in its entirety. It may 
very well be that Izhar, like Stend- 
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hal in his days, aimed at an audi- 
ence in coming generations. 
Whether this will be true no 
one, of course, knows now. But 
there can be no doubt that the 
book is a monumental achievement 
and as such can be sure of a re- 
spectable place in Hebrew letters. 
It may also be that in future, more 
peaceful days, when what is now 
the immediate past will be history 
seen in perspective, the truths ex- 








A PROFILE OF ISRAEL'S 
PRIME MINISTER 


(A Review) 
by Harold U. Ribalow 


BEN-GuRION by Robert St. John. 
Doubleday, 336 pp., $3.95. 


Ss". JouN has subtitled his latest 

book “The Biography of an 
Extraordinary Man,” and his suc- 
cess with this volume may be mea- 
sured by the fact that he makes 
you see how extraordinary Ben- 
Gurion is. It is no easy task to 
make a great man come to life in 
the pages of a book, for the breath 
of greatness is terribly difficult to 
capture. St. John has done it in 
an artfully artless “profile” on 
Israel’s Prime Minister. 

It should not be too surprising 
that St. John has managed his al- 
most impossible objective. In Sha- 
lom Means Peace, a report on Is- 
rael in its earliest days; in Tongue 
of the Prophets, a biography of 
Eliezer Ben Yehuda who made 
Hebrew live again as a modern 
language; and in Foreign Corres- 
pondent, which deals, in part, with 
Hitler’s destruction of the Jews, 
St. John has demonstrated a unique 
ability to creep into Jewish hearts, 
to explain the Jew to his neighbor 
and to appreciate the accomplish- 
ments of the people of Israel— 
as an entity and through its re- 
markable leaders. 

Ben-Gurion is journalism; it is 
full of anecdotes, dialogue (sel- 
dom authenticated), judgments 
(based on personal bias and opin- 
ions) and hasty accounts of over- 
whelmingly significant historical 
events. It is characteristic of the 
approach St. John takes to Ben- 
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pressed in the book will come 
closer to the reader. With the 
memories of a lIcng, costly war 
still fresh in the minds of even the 
youngest, with an enemy still at 
the gates, it is hard to ponder 
calmly the eternal questions of 
justice between man and man, 
nation and nation, of the purpose 
of human existence upon earth 
and the meaning of death—sudden 
or unsudden. 








Gurion and history that he has no 
index to his book, that men and 
women’s names flit in and out, 
people of stature in their com- 
munities and secretaries who hap- 
pen to have been at Ben-Gurion’s 
side when he said something or 
did something memorable. It is 
a biased book in the sense that St. 
John is convinced that Ben-Gurion 
is truly a great man. He makes 
you believe it very early. And 
although the bulk of this volume 
is concerned with the last ten 
years, you understand Ben-Gurion 
from the day he was born, and 
that he was born to greatness, to 
lead his people and to guide them. 
At the same time, he—as a human 
being, as a leader, as a statesman— 
grew along with his people. He 
has become more vital, mentally, 
with the passing of the years. It 
is common knowledge that he is 
a bookworm while being a man of 
action; an intense Jew while study- 
ing Plato, Buddha’s writings and 
various languages. But St. John 
makes clear that this intellectual 
curiosity, this growth, helped him 
to formulate his own personality 
and guide Israel at the same time. 
Without Plato, without Buddha, 
without his Greek, Oriental and 
Spanish studies, not only would 
Ben-Gurion himself have been less 
of a human being—he would have 
led Israel less wisely and _ intelli- 
gently. 


HIS Is an unvarnished portrait. 

The man is here with all his 
warts. St. John shows us how in- 
tolerant Ben-Gurion can be. He 
stresses again and again that the 
white-haired little Prime Minister 
has no sense of humor whatever. 
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He tells us that for years Ben- 
Gurion had an inferiority com- 
plex vis-a-vis the suave, poised and 
taller Dr. Chaim Weizmann and 
discloses how Ben-Gurion, when he 
had to speak from the same plat- 
form with Weizmann, always 
managed to avoid walking down 
the aisle with him so that people 
should not notice how short he 
was (5-4) as against Weizmann’s 
imposing height. It was only very 
late in Weizmann’s life that Ben- 
Gurion shed his feeling of in- 
feriority. 

Ben-Gurion is plain-spoken. He 
has no understanding of music or 
art. He is incapable of playing 
any games (chess being the sole 
exception, but chess is a far cry 
from golf), and he never tells 
jokes. He has no small talk and 
cannot bear attending cocktail 
parties. He is the father of three 
children but his wife Paula (well- 
drawn in these pages) raised them 
so that Ben-Gurion was scarcely 
aware of when they were ill. 


He is genuinely modest and, at 
times, is willing to concede his 
errors. He told a friend who was 
critical of his work as Command- 
er-in-Chief of Israel’s Forces: “I’ve 
been a man of peace for almost 
sixty-two years. That is a long 
time. You have got to jet me make 
some mistakes during my first 
few months of war.” Yet he 
stands firmly by his decisions, 
harsh though they may be. Time 
and again, St. John stresses how 
Ben-Gurion makes decisions and, 
good or bad, they are made by 
a scrupulously honest man—and, 
most of the time, he turns out 
to have been right. 


And even though Ben-Gurion 
is an idealist, a self-taught schol- 
ar, a man who admires most the 
man of brains (his closest friends 
were Berl Katzenelson and Itzhak 
Ben-Zvi, the first a journalist of 
high order, the second a scholar 
and now President of Israel, and 
both founders of Israel’s Labor 
Party, together with Ben-Gurion 
and a handful of others), he has 
said the following: “If you offer 
me a choice between all the ideals 
in the world, glorious as they may 
be, and the security of Israel, I 
will unhesitatingly choose the lat- 
ter.” 


JEWISH FRONTiR 


W'1H His passion for Israel, with 

his driving ambition harnessed 
for his people, Ben-Gurion remains 
a man sharply aware that he is only 
human and that no man must be 
idolized. A secretary of his once 
addressed him as “Prime Minis. 
ter.” Ben-Gurion insisted that she 
call him by name. “I was als 
taught what a prime minister is,” 
she replied. And this is what he 
said: “A prime minister is an office, 
not a man. Some day there will be 
another prime minister. But I am 
a man.” 


Indeed he is, and this book, less 
of a formal biography than an 
extended affectionate sketch, 
proves how much of a man he 
really is. He fought for every- 
thing in which he believed, against 
anyone who opposed him. His 
ideological battles with Weizmann 
are not only outlined, listed and 
charted, but St. John, in a hand- 
ful of pages, brilliantly compares 
the two men, characteristic for 
characteristic, and it is instructive 
to discover that when the history 
of Israel’s first few decades will 
be written, it will be the little dy- 
namic fighter rather than the tall, 
statesmanlike scientist who will 
rank first. 


There is much history retold 
in this biography and even when 
much of it is familiar, it takes 
on an added dimension when it is 
seen in conjunction with the life 
of Ben-Gurion. His few friends 
pop in and out of the narrative 
and even when St. John devotes 
only a paragraph or a page toa 
man, that man’s relationship to 
Ben-Gurion is understood. There 
is a tendency to gloss over some 
major events, like the Altelena 
affair or the retreat to Sde Boker. 
That is not to say they are over- 
looked. On the contrary, they are 
dealt with, but not always deep- 
ly or fully. One feels that material 
or motivation are left out. Still, 
the stories of Nehemiah Argov, 
Ben-Gurion’s aide who committed 
suicide; of Berl Katzenelson; of 
Ben-Zvi; of Paula Ben-Gurion— 
all are here and they enrich the 
book as well as Ben-Gurion’s life. 

Some years ago, I read Braha 
Habas’ David Ben-Gurion Ve Do- 
ro and Barnett Litvinoff’s David 
Ben-Gurion. Both contained in- 
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jcounts of Israel’s internal poli- 
tics and the cross fire between Ben- 
Gurion and other leading mem- 
ters of Israel’s Knesset and parties. 
Neither book, the first in Hebrew 
ind the second in English, cap- 
tured the essence of the man; 
neither led the reader to state, 
‘This is a great man.” I think 
tht this feeling of Ben-Gurion’s 
atraordinary qualities comes 
through in St. John’s book. Nor- 
mally I would state, somewhere in 
this review, “But how could a goy 
understand us or our leaders so 
well?” It is a question often raised 








SERVANT OF HIS 
CONSTITUENTS 


by Gideon Weigert 


"THis office is open to the public, 
to each and every one of you, 
and whether you voted for me 
or not, is unimportant. It is of 
the people and for the people; 
it accepts no fees, but serves as 
abridge between you and the au- 
thorities.”” 
These words, spoken with con- 
viction and inner belief, were so 
sincere that everyone in the room 
was deeply moved. “El Wallahi 
haza e-sahih” (“By Allah, that 
is the truth”), said one of the 
group of men who had been listen- 
ing to this little speech. 
This incident took place on a 
fine Sunday morning at Shfar-Am, 
the second-largest Arab urban cen- 
ter in Israel, at the office of the 
“Progress and Work” list of Druse 
and Moslems, which has two repre- 
sentatives in Israel’s Third Knes- 
set. 
The Druse member of the Knes- 
set, Sheikh Saleh Khneifis, is highly 
respected, not only by his own 
people but also by the bulk of 
Moslems in his area, from whom 
he drew the majority of the 12,000 
votes his list obtained in the 1955 
elections. He was addressing him- 





Gideon Weigert is an Israeli journalist. 
His article, “Israel in the Mirror of 
Arabic Writing,” appeared in the Jewish 
Frontier for August, 1958. 
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formation missing here: detailedand I certainly hear it all the time. 


But it is unnecessary in this in- 
stance for I stopped asking it early 
in St. John’s writing career. He 
has done an enormous amount of 
research and has talked to countless 
people and must have read every 
speech Ben-Gurion ever delivered. 
He has, however, refused to be- 
come pedantic or academic or— 
dull. His book is alive; Ben-Guri- 
on comes to life as “an extraor- 
dinary man” and St. John reveals 
one more time that there are few 
writers or human beings who pos- 
sess his sympathy for, or under- 
standing of, the Jewish people. 
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self to a delegation of eight Bedou- 
in sheikhs, headed by their mukh- 
tar, who had come to seek his 
advice on a delicate matter. They 
were from the nearby Ka’abiah 
tribe, one of several totalling 13,- 
000 Moslem Bedouin living in 
Lower Galilee, who comprise 70 
per cent of Saleh’s constituents. 
(Oddly enough, the Druse pro- 
vided him with only 15 per cent 
of his votes, the rest coming from 
Christians. ) 

Sitting there in their long, wide 
black robes, with some of the el- 
ders smoking their “hishe” pipes, 
they told the story of the detention 
the previous week by the police 
of eight young men of their tribe 
on suspicion of having provided 
shelter to an infiltrator from the 
Lebanon. The arrested men were 
kept in custody at the Jalameh 
police-camp, and all efforts to have 
them freed on bond had failed. 
“Wallahi nahna ma na’arafish ishi” 
(“By Allah, we don’t know a 
thing”), they repeatedly told their 
M.K., pledging the innocence of 
their trial members. 

But the Druse sheikh to whom 
the Moslem Bedouin came for ad- 
vice, was not convinced. Instead, 
he launched into one of his ser- 
mons. “You must understand once 
and for all that infiltrators in this 
country are the responsibility of 
us, the Arabs of Israel.” He ad- 
dressed himself with all his power 
of persuasion to the silent Bedou- 
in. “If the infiltrator does not 
receive encouragement from the 
tribe but is driven away, he will 
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not come again, because he will be 
afiaid that he would be handed 
over to the police. It is the duty 
of the police, if there is sufficient 
suspicion of your complicity, to 
detain your people for investiga- 
tion: you must understand this.” 

The Bedouin chiefs nodded. 

“And yet, I will undertake to 
investigate the matter myself. Give 
me two days. I have heard your 
story, and will now hear what the 
other side, the authorities, have 
to say,” Sheikh Saleh told the 
Bedouin. He informed them that 
if the innocence of those held was 
proved to him, he would be ready 
to help them, to seek the responsi- 
ble officials, and even travel to 
Tiberias to visit the District Police 
Headquarters. 


HO Is this Druse sheikh? 
Among Israel’s eight Arab 
Knesset members, Sheikh Saleh oc- 
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cupies a unique position. “Abu 
Hassan,” as he is familiarly known, 
is forty-six, and his ancestors came 
to Palestine five hundred years 
ago from the Lebanon. A native 
of Shfar-Am, his relationship with 
the Jews commenced in 1936 when 
he joined the Druse-Jewish secret 
movement of “cooperation and 
mutual assistance,” which through 
the years rendered vital services to 
both communities. Towards the 
end of the disturbances, the Muf- 
ti’s henchmen caught up with the 
Movement, having by then ample 
proof of the part of Druse villages 
in supplying isolated Jewish set- 
tlements with arms and informa- 
tion about Arab terrorist gangs. 
A wave of terror followed, and 
over forty Druse were murdered 
within a short period, including 


Sheikh Saleh’s father. 


At the beginning of 1948, scores 
of Druse volunteers threw in their 
lot with that of the Haganah 
fighters, and after the evacuation 
of the British, hundreds of young 
Druse from Palestine and Syria 
flocked to the ranks of the Israel 
Defense Forces. By the end of 
1948, after Sheikh Saleh and other 
leaders had approached the Israeli 
Chief of Staff, Druse youth were 
organized in their own units. These 
soon helped spearhead the Israeli 
attacks against the last strong- 
holds of Arab forces in Galilee. 

In 1950, Saleh became a member 
of the Druse Committee, and later 
entered the Second Knesset. Ever 
since, he has been one of the ac- 
tive members of the House, to 
judge from the statements of lead- 
ing Jewish representatives. He 
not only had a leading hand in 
bringing about the full and official 
recognition of his own community 
in Israel, the drafting of Druse 
for the armed forces, and the ad- 
mission of hundreds of his Druse 
into the Border Police and regular 
police forces, but many of the 
achievements of Israel’s minorities, 
whether Moslem or Christian, are 
attributed to this quiet, industrious 
man, who shuns publicity and 
public appearance. 


NE OF his political rivals, Ju- 
abar Juabar, the Christian 
Mayor of Shfar-Am, told this 
correspondent when asked about 
Saleh and what the town’s inhabi- 
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tants thought of him: “I am no 
Abu Hassan’s man—I am his po. 
litical opponent and support Knes. 
set member Mas’ad Kassis from 
Me’iliah village. I don’t know to 
much about Saleh’s office. He has 
a private income from his herd of 
cows and olive groves which f. 
nances his activities. But I do 
know that his activities among 
Arabs are great, that he is the only 
member of the Knesset who looks 
after the regional affairs of his 
constituency, and even elsewhere, 
to as far off as the Little Triangle 
and Jaffa, from where people come 
with requests for advice and help, 
May Allah lead our other M.K.’s 
to follow in his footsteps, for then 
the situation of Israel’s Arabs will 
certainly improve.” 

But not in all cases brought be- 
fore him on his weekly reception 
day at Shfar-Am—where an aver- 
age of fifty callers are registered 
every Sunday—does Saleh give his 
immediate consent to intervene 
and act as an adviser, as in the 
case of the previously mentioned 
Bedouin. There are many legal 
and criminal cases which he re- 
fers to lawyers, telling his callers 
that he cannot deal with them. 
In other instances, he feels that 
his applicants are not sincere and 
try to hide facts from him. To 
such he says frankly that he can 
only take up cases where he is 
absolutely convinced that he 
knows all the details, as he is 
not ready to destroy the confi- 
dence he enjoys with the authori- 
ties by bringing before them a case 
where they are able to prove to 
him it is based on falsified in- 
formation. 

Take, for example, the case of 
three villagers from Jath, who told 
the M.K. of the arrest of some 
members of their clan on suspicion 
of complicity in a murder. They 
wanted Sheikh Saleh to intervene 
with the police to have their rela- 
tives released. Abu Hassan ex- 
claimed: “Don’t you understand 
that this is a murder case! It is 
the duty of the police to detain 
any suspect and keep him until 
the conclusion of the interroga- 
tion.” That same evening Saleh 
was scheduled to proceed to near- 
by Sajur village to preside over 4 
sulha (settlement of a blood 
feud) between two rival clans. 
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§ he told his callers he would 
try to see the District Police Com- 
missioner there, and query him 
shout their case. “If the innocence 
of your relatives is obvious, I am 
rady to proceed myself to the 
Acre police authorities and see 
what can be done,” he added. 

A delegation on behalf of the 
guncilors of nearby Pek’in village 
under the Deputy Chairman of the 
local Council, Najib Suleiman, 
was next admitted. The group 
discussed local municipal affairs, 
including problems of road build- 
ing, expansion of the village school, 
and tax collections. 

Another typical case was that 
of Khalil Ibrahim e-Sah from Ara- 
ba village in Galilee. Khalil has 
a sick, aged father, in need of 
medical attention which, he claims, 
has not been provided by the au- 
thorities. Sheikh Saleh noted the 
name of the applicant and prom- 
ied at his very next visit to the 
village to investigate the matter 
by personally calling on Khalil’s 
father. 


UT THE Shfar-Am office of the 

“Progress and Work” list does 
not limit its activities to the week- 
ly reception-day, nor is the 
sheikh’s work confined to that 
Sunday. 

As early as 5:30 a.m. each day, 
Abu Hassan’s house, high on a 
hill overlooking Haifa Bay and 
Acre, is roused by repeated knock- 
ing at the door. In spite of the 
opening of the office to callers 
every morning, where a capable 
secretary, Said Kallas,a Moslem ref- 
ugee from nearby Birwa village, 
handles routine affairs and mail, 
Prominent villagers and towns- 
folk drive in taxicabs to the M.K.’s 
house to discuss urgent problems 
with him personally. By 8 a.m. 
Saleh is at his office to sign letters 
and memoranda prepared the pre- 
vious day by his secretary, and 
to tackle any urgent matters of the 
moment. 

About thirty callers flock to 
the office daily and, since its open- 
ing at the end of 1955, the sec- 
retary, Said Effendi, has handled 
over 700 files, some involving one 
Person, some groups. These are 
all neatly arranged in cupboards, 
sorted out into the main subjects 
with which the office deals, such as 
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education, refugees, land disputes, 
blood-feud settlements, income 
taxes, and national insurance. 

Another 1,500 cases have been 
dealt with personally by the sheikh 
during the same period and are 
included in his separate, private 
files. Over 250 letters were sent 
to various Government offices, 
these not including letters of rec- 
ommendation handed to bearers to 
introduce them to those in charge 
of departments and institutions. 

I asked Kallas how long the 
average case takes until brought 
to its conclusion. “It is difficult 
to give a correct answer,” he said. 
“Our experience shows that some 
applications involve merely the 
writing of a letter and the receipt 
of a reply. This may take any- 
where between a week and two 
months. Some cases require fur- 
ther meetings, either by me or, 
if necessary, by Abu Hassan him- 
self, with the Military Governor’s 
office, the police, or heads of other 
departments. But 65 per cent of 
all cases are brought to a success- 
ful conclusion within a fortnight 
to three months.” 

Sitting in with Said Effendi on 
one of the Sunday reception days 
at the office gives the observer a 
fair cross-section of minority prob- 
lems in Israel as presented by 
Arabs of all walks of life, towns- 
people from Haifa, Acre and Na- 
zareth, Bedouin from the Negev, 
villagers from the Triangle and 
Galilee, including Druse, Moslems, 
and Christians. Some believe that 
this is the secret of Sheikh Saleh’s 


spectacular success in the last 


Knesset elections, when he in- 
creased his votes from 8,000 to 
over 12,500. 

But actually most of his work 
takes place in the various villages 
and towns. His private diary shows 
an amazing number of appoint- 
ments and visits in places some- 
times dozens of kilometers apart. 
Uma Hassan, his wife, says that 
for weeks she does not remember 
when her husband returned home 
before two o’clock in the morning. 


ERE IS a typical, round-the- 

clock working day in which 
this correspondent participated. It 
began at 6:00 a.m. on a Sunday 
with a caller at the sheikh’s home, 
and two long-distance calls, one 
from Jerusalem, and the other 
from Tel Aviv. At 8 a.m., Abu 
Hassan was already at the office 
of the local Military Governor 
to arrange the affairs of a dele- 
gation from one of the more dis- 
tant Galilee villages. Between 8:30 
am. and 2:30 p.m. without in- 
terruption for food or drink, six- 
ty-five persons were received by 
him at his office. They sat on 
benches in the large hall of the 
modern house, awaiting their turn. 
Those from more remote villages 
and towns are given an earlier 
entry. As soon as Said, the secre- 
tary, admits a person or delegation, 
he places the file of the subject 
to be discussed before Abu Has- 
san, who with a glance at the 
papers, acquaints himself with the 
subject. 

All particulars of the subject 
discussed are entered by the sheikh 
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in a neat Arabic script into a 
special register, with remarks for 
possible future action. Future 
meetings, or follow-up measures, 
are entered into his private diary, 
which is filled with appointments 
and meetings for weeks ahead. A 
special note-book contains remarks 
for affairs to be taken up by the 
M.K. in Jerusalem, where he spends 
three days a week at the Knesset. 
These include visits to Ministers, 
to the Prime Minister’s Adviser 
on Arab affairs, and Knesset com- 
mittees. 


After a quick lunch brought to 
him, and shared with his chauffeur 
and secretary, the sheikh enters 
his station-wagon. We first drive 
to Sajur village, an hour’s drive 
away, lying off the main Acre- 
Safad road. The people of this 
village had maintained a 10-year- 
old blood feud with their neigh- 
bors of Fasutta village. Through 
the sheikh’s good offices, this feud 
was settled, and a sulha arranged 
for that day. 


When the car arrived in the vil- 
lage square, thousands of people 
were already on hand. There was 
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the Commander of the Minority 
Brigade of the Army, the Galilee 
Military Governor, the Chief Po- 
lice Commissioner of the area, with 
their respective aides, villagers 
from Fassuta, and the entire pop- 
ulation of Sajur. Following the 
traditional peace-making ceremo- 
nies, the notables of neighboring 
villages called on a number of 
local personalities and army ofh- 
cers. During these coffee-drinking 
visits, Abu Hassan managed to 
seat himself next to various off- 
cials, using the time to clear up 
some pending matters, or to make 
appointments for future meetings. 


[7 Was 6 p.m. when our car left 

for Acre, where Sheikh Saleh 
had three urgent calls to make. 
He called on the District Kadi 
(religious Moslem judge), Sheikh 
Mussa Tabari, the Deputy Arab 
Mayor, and, finally, the District 
Superintendent of Police. These 
were all off-the-record talks which 
not even his secretary attended. 

At 9 p.m., after eating sand- 
wiches in the car, we began our 
tour of four other villages. While 
traveling to the Galilee village of 
Tamra, our first stop, his secretary 
said that it often happens that 
Abu Hassan has urgent consul- 
tations in villages where he arrives 
after 10 p.m., only to find the 
entire population abed. A knock 
on the door of a local council 
member, the school principal, or 
any other person whom the sheikh 
wishes to see; a question is shouted 
into the night from the house: 
“Min hatha?” (“Who is there?”’) ; 
“Sheikh Saleh”; and the M.K. is 
forthwith admitted. 

At Tamra, we called at the house 
of the Chairman of the Local 
Council, Abu Aref, with whom 
the sheikh had to clarify various 
matters concerning village devel- 
opment projects. While this went 
on the rest of us remained outside 
on the cool terrace, where we could 
see the lights of far-off Haifa Bay 
and were treated to coffee and ci- 
garettes by the host‘s sons. 

It was 11:30 p.m. when the 
station-wagon swung out towards 
the main highway. At Shaleen 
village, our next stop, the local 
spiritual head was asleep. But an 
affair had to be cleared up, on 
which the sheikh’s meeting with 
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the Military Governor on the mon 
row depended. Over more 
of the inevitable coffee the typ 
quietly discussed the issue—a 
of divorce which would likely 
cause much unrest in the village 
if not tactfully handled. By mi 
night, we drove on, this time ty 
Sahneed, about twenty-five kil. 
meters away. i 
Here, there had been a murdep 
involving two clans of different 
religious communities, and Sheikh’ 
Saleh was interested in meeting the 
heads of the two families in an” 
effort to bring about a futug 
peace settlement. This entailed 
calling on three heads of families 
of one clan, and two of the fami 
lies of the murdered person. ~ 


It was a tiresome process of 
pleading and persuasion, and ap 
pealing to the most sacred humag 
values deep in every man’s con 
science. The progress was slow, 
However, to avoid more murder) 
of this sort, a way has to be found 
to settle blood feuds, and this is 
done, even if it takes years, a 
happened in the case of Sajur. 


It was 2:30 o’clock in the morn 
ing when the station-wagon fine 
ally drove up to Abu Hassan’ 
house. We were literally falling) 
off our feet by then, and in ng 
time at all gladly slumped onto out) 
mattresses. 


But the seemingly inexhaustible 
Sheikh Saleh had not yet ended 
his work-day. He busied himself: 
with more brief entries in his 
diary, which he brings up-to-date! 
each night. When he had finished: 
with this, his wife—who during 
the sheikh’s absence had been busy 
attending to ’phone calls—came 
in to tell him that there had been 
two urgent calls from Jaffa and 
Haifa, and that the callers had 
asked that he telephone them im- 
mediately on his arrival, no mattef: 
what the hour. By the time the 
sheikh had managed to make hig 
calls, we were fast asleep. 


The Knesset recently rejected 4 
motion to change Israel’s electordl 
law to make elections on a regio 
basis as proposed by Prime Ministet 
David Ben-Gurion. But Sheik 
Khneifis believes in the Premier 
idea and carries it out daily @ 
practice, without the benefit 
legislation. 
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Joseph Sprinzak 








et SPRINZAK was unique in that he embodied 
in himself so large a fusion of all the qualities that 
make up the ideology of the Labor Zionist Movement 
in which he lived and worked for over half a century. 
To state that fact is at once to give the measure of 
the man; for he was one of the founders and prin- 
cipal quiet formative influences of that movement. 
He was among the builders of the Histadrut and the 
Israel Labor Party, Mapai; but he was only a party 
man in the truest sense of the claim of that party 
to represent the deepest, broadest and widest interests 
of the whole Jewish people in Israel and the Diaspora. 


The offices he came to hold in the closing decade 
of his life are symbolical of this. He was both 
Speaker of the Knesset and Chairman of the Zionist 
General Council—the body which deals more inti- 
mately than the Zionist Congress with current prob- 
lems of world Zionism and which is in effect the 
functional instrument of continuity in Zionist life 
and the supreme forum in which the interests of 
Israel and Diaspora Jewry fuse in practical work. 

No one was more fitted to head these two bodies. 
As for the Knesset his wide Jewish sympathies and 
his universal acceptance as one whose sympathies 
were national and not partisan enabled him to design 
and introduce a workable framework in which Is- 
rael’s young democracy could function. The holding 
of office as head of the presidium of the Zionist 
General Council was for Sprinzak only a center from 
which radiated an incessant personal activity which 
embraced the whole of Jewry with loving involve- 
ment. What happened to every Jew everywhere was 
his deep personal concern and few in our time wor- 
ried over the fate and future of Jewry with more 
dedication. 

It is, therefore, natural at this moment of bereave- 
ment io recall his frequent journeys to the Diaspora 
and the love and pleasure which he evoked on such 
missions. His sense of the unity of Israel and the 
Diaspora was what inspired him to take a deep per- 
sonal interest in the affairs of Ihud Olami and to be 
readily available when the organization needed his 
counsel and support. He saw in Israel and Zionism 
the great instruments for the regeneration of the 
Jewish people; and in Labor Zionism he saw the 
immediate field in which these instruments could be 
most effectively applied to achieve the maximum 
result. 
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He has passed from us at a time when Israel face, 
great and mighty challenges in every sphere. Thx 
it will find the means to meet those challenges is ¢, 
be attributed to the work and example of a gener. |r wot 
tion of leaders of whom Joseph Sprinzak was if tensic 
supreme example. hetweer 
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The New Immigration a 
: . ._, certain 
[sR4EL Is facing the greatest influx of new immi- omg 
grants since the great mass return of home-hungry a de 


myriads that followed on the establishment of the 
State. In the first year, 1948, no less than 239,141 
immigrated at a time when the nation had not yet 
fully organized its political or economic life and 
was fighting desperately for existence on severil 
fronts. By March, 1951, the total had swollen 
§§9,675 and by the end of 1955 the figure was 
778,204. Since then, even including the large im. 
migration from Poland, the average has been les 
than 50,000 per year. 


It is now expected that during 1959 not less than | 


100,000 will arrive: most of them from Rumania 
They will come destitute of all their possessions 
Their sole assets will be a large amount of profes. 
sional skill and many excellent artisans. To this we 
must add the readiness of Israelis to welcome them§ it 
and by sacrifice and understanding make room fat 
them, and of Diaspora Jewry to help contribute th 
resources to assist in their absorption. 


It is not generally understood that the amount 
required to finally settle a family in Israel is $12,000 w 
This money is a long-term investment because every 
family finally absorbed adds to the security of th’ 
country and its economic strength. But the proces 
of absorption can be long, painful and expensiveg te 
It brings much inflationary pressure if only, for exf 
ample, because of the need—in the first years—t! 
provide millions of underproductive work days t 
give employment for a large proportion of the new: 
comers. This method must be used in place of thf 
more “text-book” system of doles; for morale an 
the establishment of the right attitude of the im 
migrant towards the country is more vitally im{,, 
portant than orthodox economic theories. 
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ind making acceptable policies of wage restraint and 
other unpopular measures to stiffen the national dis- 
cipline of sacrifice in anticipation of the great task 
ahead. 
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Nasser and Kassem 


]r wouLp be a mistake to lay too much stress on the 

tensions between Iraq and Egypt. The differences 
between Nasser and Kassem are to be explained rather 
in terms of the ancient rivalry between the two 
poles they represent in the Arab world than in 
2 deep conflict on Communist ideology. While 
certain forces seem to be driving Kassem more openly 
into the Russian orbit, Nasser is cleverly exploiting 
this situation to squeeze the maximum concessions 
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ss than I" THE days of the great debates, Labor Zionist 
amanif" thinkers always maintained with considerable 
sessions passion that the Jewish National Home should serve 
profes as an inspiration to the suppressed peoples of Africa 
this wf and Asia. Israel was to be not only a Jewish State: 
> them it was also to contain a new society based on principles 
om fof of social and economic justice. The Histadrut and 
ute the the kibbutz would serve as models for all free men. 


They argued from these premises that there was no 
conflict between Jewish and Arab nationalism; both 
were rooted in the same need. A progressive, demo- 
cratic, egalitarian Jewish State, strategically situated 
at the junction of two mighty but undeveloped con- 
tinents, could function as a source of social and 
technical knowledge to the new nations which would 
some day emerge from the collapse of the colonial 
empires, 
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To the thinking of many of these idealists the 
Grand Mufti and Colonel Nasser delivered mortal 
blows. Dictatorship, oppression, poverty, feeding 
the people hashish dreams of glory instead of butter— 
vas this form of nationalist freedom so much superior 
to the paternalism of imperialism? Under such men, 
tationalism and liberty were certainly not bedfellows; 
; fronifthey were not even on nodding terms. As for Israel 
awn ifind the example of her egalitarian institutions, 

undefshe proved to be indispensable indeed to the leaders 
ase thifof the new Arab lands—as a scapegoat to divert the 
g bulifftustrations of the betrayed inhabitants. “Israel is 

whiclfthe opiate of the Arab people” is a fair interpretation 
rposingfof the slogans of the United Arab Republic. 
Last year Israel celebrated her Tenth Anniversary; 
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out of the Western powers without in any way beat- 
ing a retreat on the Communist line. 

What happens to the Communist Party inside 
Egypt is a matter of complete indifference to the 
Kremlin. They would very lightly sacrifice Egyptian 
Communists as part of the price to pay for successful 
penetration of Egypt—and that penetration goes on 
steadily. The recent reinforcement of Egypt’s fleet 
of submarines and the firm proposal for help in build- 
ing the Assuan Dam, are only two indications that 
Nasser has lost nothing by his renewed flirtation with 
the West. Further proof of this is seen in the fact 
that his treatment of Britain’s overtures for a resto- 
ration of relations is accompanied by no relaxation 
of his pressure in places like Kuwait and Iran where 
vital British and Western interests are involved. 


Handshakes through the Bamboo 


Curtain 


by Philip Gillon 


older countries limit their festivities to jubilees, but 
a youthful land can be forgiven for glorying in a 
mere decade. Yet Israel is today quite a veteran 
among the nations; since 1948 several new countries 
have gained their independence. Like Bialik’s war- 
riors of the wilderness, the giants of Africa and Asia 
are waking from their long slumber. So-called 
“primitive peoples” are either being granted liberty 
from imperialism or are seizing it; the middle of the 
twentieth century will be as memorable in history 
for the emergence of new countries on earth as for 
the invention of guided missiles to go to the moon. 


Dreaming of an empire stretching from the 
Atlas Mountains to the Euphrates, the Egyptian 
Dictator welcomes the new members to the “Afro- 
Asian” Club with considerable delight. Who could 
be a more obvious choice for president than the man 
who has survived the most bitter enmity of im- 
perialism? To use Ben-Gurion’s term: he had al- 
ready ‘“‘drawn a noose around Israel;” now he thought 
that he could add further and further strands formed 
from millions joined to him by color, religion and 
common hatred of the Great White Chiefs. Through 
his influence the Bandung Conference passed a strong 
anti-Israel resolution. In the grim debates following 
the Sinai and Suez Campaigns the Afro-Asian bloc 
were vigorous in their condemnation of Israel’s so- 
called “aggression.” 

That was only two years ago. Today the Arab 
boycott still endures, but the other strands of the 
noose have been torn to shreds. Israel now sports 
as cosmopolitan an air as London or New York, 
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not only because of the multiple cultural and ethnic 
origins of the People of the Return, but also because 
Israelis have become accustomed to a variety of 
strangers within the gates—Ghananians, Vietnamese, 
Burmans, Nigerians, Ethiopians, French Sudanese, 
Indians, and people from all parts of free Africa 
and Asia. With Ghana, Israel has a joint shipping 
line and numerous other economic ventures. Groups 
of Burman army officers and Indian land reformers 
are analyzing the kibbutz system for imitation; in 
Burma, Israeli ‘“kibbutzniks” and water-technicians 
are serving as advisers. Vietnamese come for a seminar 
on agricultural organization and irrigation. Repre- 
sentatives of sixteen Afro-Asian countries attend 
the Histadrut’s seminar on the co-operative move- 
ment; others come for a nationally sponsored seminar 
on education. 

Nasser’s ring around Israel has shrunk to the 
original Arab countries which invaded the country 
in 1948. 


ow was this miracle performed? Does it mean 

that Israel is forming an anti-Nasser alliance? 
Is the old dream of Israel serving as a model of the 
progressive society being realized? 

There is no suggestion of a positive answer to the 
second question: not only has Israel not formed an 
alliance against Nasser, she is obviously making no 
attempt to do so. Israel has always maintained that 
she has no quarrel with the Arab countries and that 
she has no intention of interfering with their gov- 
ernments (however unfortunate the choice of lead- 
ers may be). It is perhaps of even more value to 
Israel than an alliance would be that all the Afro- 
Asian countries involved maintain stoutly their right 
to good relations with both the United Arab Re- 
public and the Jewish State. Ghana has said that 
she would be prepared to serve as mediator if both 
sides wanted her, but that in the meanwhile she 
recognizes no paradox in her bilateral friendships. 
Nor is there any. The Japanese, normally the most 
urbane of peoples, told the Egyptians bluntly that 
they saw no reason to quarrel with Israel. 


This is the basic strength of Israel’s new friend- 
ships, more valuable than treaties—recognition that 
self-interest as well as common problems and aims 
unite all the lands emergent in Africa and Asia. 
The people from the underdeveloped countries are 
friendly to Israel because it suits them to be. 


As long ago as 1919 the Emir Feisal wrote to Felix 
Frankfurter: “The Jewish movement is national 
and not imperialistic. Our movement is national and 
not imperialistic; and there is room in Syria for 
us both.” 

Despite the setbacks suffered subsequently by 
Feisal’s family, his analysis was correct. Arab and 
communist leaders continue to identify Zionism with 
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imperialism and colonialism (which are certainly 
hated in countries they claim to have brought tp 
maturity and then liberated): the new Afro-Asiay 
countries recognize Israel as a country in much th 
same position as themselves. The Ingathering of the 
Exiles has created a land free from irrational prejy. 
dice based on ethnic or cultural differences; the 
governing quality of Israel, as palpable as the scent 
of her orange blossoms in the spring, is a fanatic] 
love of liberty. On the other hand, the country js 
new, small and weak; it strives to raise standards 
of living and to introduce maximum social benefits 
as the same time as it struggles desperately for 
economic survival. This is exactly what the Afro. 
Asian countries are doing. 


VIETNAMESE, at present in Israel on a study 

course, described a previous tour of America: 
“At the end of it they asked me what I thought 
of America. I answered truthfully: ‘Wonderful! 
Terrific!’ They asked me what I had learned, | 
answered: ‘Nothing!’ ‘But why not?’ ‘Every. 
thing is too big!’ The smallest irrigation project 
I saw, by a private firm not the Government, cos 
600 million dollars. What could I learn from such 
examples? Now Israel’s ideas are nearer our own 
size.” 


Furthermore, the Americans, despite their un 
doubted anxiety and determination to help, ca 
only touch the fringes of the problems of the u- 
derdeveloped lands. A cynic has described tht 
United States as a nation of “Do Gooders”: writing 
in a country at the receiving end of the “Good,’ 
it is difficult to understand why this is a sneer 
The Americans are doing wonders for the backward 
parts of the world by sending them money ani 
experts. The American era, as distinct from th 
imperialist age which preceded it, is distinguished 
by a determination that is almost an obsession no 
to colonialize in any shape or form. Americati 
do not settle abroad; they do not become “white 
planters.” They send money—generally from Gor: 
ernment to Government—and men to suggest defer 
entially how projects should be planned. But they 
avoid any entanglement or involvement in aliet 
lives. Their attitude may be summarized: “Wel 
help you to help yourselves. We'll give or lend yo! 
money and give advice. But it’s your job to 1 
your own affairs.” 


This attitude has much to commend it and ct 
tainly does not deserve any criticism; and it is a lox 
remove from “the great administrator” of Brit 
tradition, the dedicated servant of a servile peopl 
to whom he brought the benefits of Western civil 
zation. If the British have laid down what Kiplis 
called “the white man’s burden,” the Americi 
have not picked it up. “It’s up to you!” is the essen 
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of the attitude of the new leader of the Free World. 

Nothing could have been more ideal for Israel, 
, country with a fifty-year-old tradition of self- 
help. It was an easy matter for veterans of the 
Histadrut and the co-operative movements to say: 
“Give us the tools and we'll finish the job.” But 
it is not so easy for peoples leaping with startling 
rapidity across centuries. 

For such countries, poor, embattled, struggling 
Israel offers a multitude of lessons. The country 
has been built on foundations of self-labor and 
mutual help. The redemption of the bad lands 
was accomplished through the massive power of 
small men co-operating; the Histadrut and the kib- 
butz have organized the driving force of working- 
men. Visitors see a people practicing the precepts 
of Rabbi Hillel: “If I am not for myself, who will 
be? And if only for myself, what am I? And if 
not now, when?” They go to kibbutzim and mo- 
shavim, to Histadrut and Government-created fac- 
tories opening up areas and businesses economically 
unattractive to private capital; they see water 
schemes capitalized over unlimited periods because 
there is no alternative. 


These examples are precisely what they need. One 
delegate laughs and says to his hosts: “I see what 
you have done with your Jordan River, the Yarkon, 
the Kishon. In my country we would not even call 
these ‘streams’, let alone ‘rivers’; we just wouldn’t see 
them. I wonder what you would do if you had rivers 
a mile wide as we have?” 

Significantly every delegation takes from Israel 
exactly what it wants and adapts it to its own 
purpose. There is no tribute of imitation. The visi- 
tors are uniformly charming and many of them 
sem to be rather simple and bewildered, but in fact 
they are extremely shrewd and are absorbing just 
what suits them. Thus, only the Burmans and the 
Indians believe that the kibbutz can be imported 


f into their lands: its austere and self-denying virtues 


appeal to members of the Indian Bhoodan land- 
reform movement. (This movement is typical of 
all that is finest in India: thousands of people have 
voluntarily turned over millions of acres of land 
for redistribution on a more equitable basis.) The 
kibbutz might easily provide a model for the just 
society sought by the Indian mystics. 

Most of the other visitors say frankly that they 
admire the kibbutz but would not dream of trying 
to emulate it in their own countries. (In this they 
resemble many devout Zionists.) But they are in- 
spired by the moshavim (the co-operative villages), 
with their powerful producer and consumer co- 
operatives. These seem to them ideal for their own 
Purposes. Above all there is the example of the 
Histadrut, that unique instrument of workers com- 
bining to build a country and a nation. No other 
country can offer them equivalent models or patterns. 
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Thus each visitor finds something in Israel to help 
and to guide him in his own private world. They 
are actuated, as stated, by self-interest. Why not? 


HAT DO these new relationships offer to Israel? 

Politically the gains are immense. Israel is no 
longer isolated by a wall of ignorance. True, it 
would be naive to assume that countries will neces- 
sarily vote for Israel at the United Nations just 
because a delegation admired the Histadrut. As 
cynics are prone to emphasize, nations vote primarily 
according to considerations of “‘power politics.” But 
there is a considerable naivete in an excess of cynic- 
ism as well as of idealism: on numerous issues many 
countries have no personal involvement. Israel’s 
diplomatic position may change completely through 
the revolution in the Bandung attitude. 

Economically the possible benefits are also in- 
calculable. Although most of these countries are 
poor according to Western standards, Israel’s pro- 
duction is not so vast as to require gigantic markets. 
Franz Euler, the United States Operation Mission 
adviser on export marketing, has pointed out that 
exporting “know-how” to less developed countries 
is a major means of opening legitimate markets for 
goods. Tahal and Mekorot advisers on water should 
lead to purchases of irrigation equipment. Further- 
more, once experts start travelling between two 
countries, they become “natural salesmen” who 
get to know each other’s needs. Manifold mutual 
commerce develops. As an example, Ghana is buy- 
ing from Israel so unlikely an item as electronics 
equipment, complete with an expert to set up a 
network. 

The final gain to Israel, although an intangible one, 
is the boost to morale implicit in her recovery of 
her visionary position among the new nations. Even 
the most idealistic—as well as the most cynical— 
were unhappy in the apparent role of opponents 
of Arab nationalism. Some even began to doubt— 
were Israelis in effect not on the side of the big 
battalions? The legitimate self-defense into which 
Nasser forced Israel created an uneasy feeling that 
somehow the country seemed to be wandering into 
the wrong ideological camp. Now these doubts are 
resolved. It is as if the country has recovered its 
secondary raison d’etre: it is bringing more to the 
world than the solution to the Jewish problem—the 
primary reason for its creation. 

The wheel has swung full circle. The Israelis 
are seeing the same vision as the early dreamers. 
By using her geographical position to offer examples 
of the good society to the rising peoples of Africa 
and Asia she is fulfilling her destiny. 
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afirmat 
ageous 
by Arthur Saul Super which 
take pl 
On OcToBER 27th of last year Mr. David Ben- generation to come. The solution accepted for J gat by 
Gurion, the Prime Minister of Israel, addressed the registration of a Jew follows the orthodox formy. 9 pabbini 
a letter to sages, scholars and leading Jewish thinkers la, or what is known as the halacha; but it is Precisely § muniti 
throughout the world asking for their views, in on this point that a new departure will have to be I the Sta 


effect, on the definition of ““Who is a Jew?”. The made sooner or later. hallowe 
letter followed several weeks of bitter controversy in persona 
Israel itself. Earlier that year, the National Religious ‘THE HANDFUL of children involved in the present § sity ca 
Party withdrew from the Government coalition issue is given as thirty-three. The problem wil]  [srael a 


because they claimed that instructions had been arise again in an acute form only within some 20 J sme | 
issued by the Ahdut Avoda Minister of the Interior years from now. When these boys or girls wish to | quired 
which, in effect, required registration officials of marry in Israel, they will find that according to the J “accor 
that ministry to register the children of mixed mar- definition of the local rabbinate they are not Jews, § acknov 
riages as Jews, if their parents stated that they were ‘There is no civil marriage in Israel and a Jew or § State 0 
such. The view of the National Religious Party Jewess cannot marry out of the faith here. There is J nized | 
and the Isracli rabbinate was that no one could be_ no local body whatsoever with authority to marry 
registered as a Jew who was not born of a Jewish them. This problem of marriage applies not only Suen 
mother or had not been properly converted. to those Jews wishing to marry non-Jews. It also not 


There was a long period when the portfolio of affects all categories of Jews who do not technically their d 
Minister for Religious Affairs, previously held by conform to all the rules of halacha. Thus, a “kohen’ F have |i 
a member of the National Religious Party, was (hereditary priest) will not be allowed to mary fi by Jey 
in effect vacant, being nominally occupied by Mr. * divorced ee en ane who has undergone the balache 
Ben-Gurion. Subsequently Chief Rabbi Toledano, Process of halitza—the rejection of levirate marriage F last ye 
the Sephardi spiritual head of Tel Aviv, accepted the by her late husband’s brother. There are other cate: B by the 
post. His appointment was the subject of bitter 8°TS of Jew and Jewess whom the rabbinate wil consul 
recrimination on the part of the united orthodox POt ™4!Y: These have absolutely no alternative of the 
rabbinate. No one, however, could question his piety, Their only solution is to leave Israel and marry inf 7p, 


learning or deep knowledge of halacha.* The new Cyprus or some other place abroad. For those who point. 
have not the means or opportunity to do this, there 


Minister of Religion immediately set himself the . lati ge Rong OR ih will ne 
task of finding a formula for defining who is a Jew 4 wes ak “ant or “ een, a8 epee , fectly 
which would give a basis for registration satisfying ‘0° 4>PImtca!l authorities, here even suggest a remedy. Fis hoy, 


the demands of orthodox Judaism and at the same They claim that the hardship of the rare individual Jewish 
time enabling the children of mixed marriages to ™USt be weighed oe the danger to the unity} Ty. ¢, 
be properly recorded. of the whole Jewish people and they are content} 1). 5 
to leave the matter there. The affront to the ek- rye 

His solution suggests that any adult who declares mentary rights of man constituted by the denial 


' : ; ; : ; there 
in good faith that he is Jewish and that his parents jn Israel of the facility of marriage to two human wholl} 
were Jewish is to be registered as a Jew. (At present beings does not concern them. + mill 


an adult is required to declare his own status only.) 
The Minister also suggested that children of mixed 
marriages should be registered on the mother’s identi- 
ty card only. It was understood that the proposals 
did not alter the halachic necessity for a child born 
of a gentile mother to undergo conversion before 
being registered as Jewish. 


But the problem, in this narrow sense, does not} Ameri 
stop there. Who will determine what constitutes > of hg) 
the Jewishness which immigrants into Israel wil F constr 
affirm on making registration according to the new} lachg, 
Toledano formula? Will the orthodox quietly accept} in im 
such a declaration? Let us assume for example that} from. 
a Jewish couple come here from the United States} to prc 

In effect, while Rabbi Toledano’s formula may where there is a community of over one million} The y 
solve the immediate practical problem of the registra- officially registered Reform Jews who have for genet-} discus 
tion of the children of mixed marriages it still does ations rejected the rules of halacha in matters Of which 
not remove the basic issue which has now been raised Personal status. This couple may be descended from 


hele 50h cont : Reform Jews whose halacha st eee 
and which will continue to trouble the minds of the Reform Jews whose halacha status as Jews is vely} ores 
Israeli. public and world Jewry, probably for a questionable. They declare in the best of faith that ‘ted 


they are Jews and wish to register their child as such; 
the Israeli rabbinate might not accept their comp , 1. 
* Rabbinic law. tention. 
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But even assuming that the rabbinate here is 
wficiently broad-minded and liberal to accept the 
ifirmation without probing—which is a very cour- 
ageous assumption—the breach with world Jewry 
which the orthodox spokesmen talk about would 
take place nevertheless. In their reply to the letter 
ent by Prime Minister Ben-Gurion, one “central 
rabbinic authority serving far-flung Jewish com- 
munities,” stated that “any departure in the laws of 
the State of Israel from the fundamental and time- 
hallowed principles of the halacha in matters of 
personal status, descent and family would of neces- 
sty cause an irreparable breach in the House of 
jsrael and an irretrievable split in the nation.” The 
ame letter also insists that the proselytization re- 
quired to make a non-Jew into a Jew must be in 
“accordance with the din* by an authorized and 
acknowledged rabbinate, and in the case of the 
State of Israel only by such a rabbinate as is recog- 
nized by the Chief Rabbinate of Israel.” 


GucH a ruling at once excludes all the numerically 

not insignificant Liberal and Reform Jews and 
their descendants who have been accepted as Jews, 
have lived as such, but have only been made Jews 
by Jewish authorities which are outside the rule of 
hilacha. Indeed, in Britain a suggestion was mooted 
last year that a register of Jewish births be kept 
by the Beth Din and that this should eventually be 
consulted when young people seek the authorization 
of the British Chief Rabbi in order to marry. 


There is thus no need to argue further on this 
point. Orthodox Judaism stands by the halacha and 
will not retreat from it by one iota. They are per- 
fectly justified in taking this stand. But the question 
is how far they can bind the large sections of the 
Jewish people who do not accept their authority? 
The trend of Jewish life is definitely away from the 
tule of rigid Aalacha, despite the sporadic evidences 
of the revival of orthodox ritual practise here and 
there and the much publicized activities of certain 
wholly admirable Aasidic sects. There are already 
a million Reform Jews registered with temples in 
America who deny in basic principle the validity 
of halacha. There are more Conservative and Re- 
constructionist Jews whose sympathies are with ha- 
lacha, but whose deviation from orthodox practice 
in important particulars indicates that their drift 
from halacha is a sufficient denial of it in principle 
to produce in time definite repercussions in practice. 
The most important of these, in the problem under 
discussion, is already the problems of personal status 
which arise for their members under halachic rules. 


For the Jew of the Diaspora, however, this is not 
crucial problem. If Mr. Y. or Miss X. wish to get 
married and an orthodox rabbi will not perform 


ee 
* Law. 
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the ceremony they can still find plenty of alternative 
addresses which will solemnize their union. They 
can find an appropriate religio-communal Jewish 
scciety in which to live. Their human rights are 
not infringed in any way and, therefore, in rejecting 
them orthodoxy is doing them no irreparable spir- 
itual harm and offending no moral principle. In Israel 
the reverse is the case. If orthodoxy refuses to func- 
tion in such a case the party has no redress. Not 
only does orthodoxy not care about that, but it 
marshals all the political forces it can call up in the 
Diaspora to ensure that persons so aggrieved are 
left utterly without any alternative. 


The parties can, as has been said, go abroad to 
marry; but to force Jews to do this is to admit that 
the Jewish State cannot cope with the problems 
of all its citizens; and to admit this is to tear out the 
ideological roots of the whole conception of Jewish 
Statehood. But even this personal ad hoc solution 
is not possible for parties seeking a divorce in cir- 
cumstances where halacha cannot or will not func- 
tion. They cannot seek relief abroad for all sorts 
of technical reasons; domicile is only one example. 
There is, therefore, just no relief whatsoever for 
such parties in Israel whom rabbinic law will not 
divorce. 


HE PROBLEM, too, affects the whole concept of the 

Law of Return. Who is to be the Jew who is 
entitled automatically to seek a home in Israel under 
this law? If the Aalachic definition only is insisted 
upon, then the time may not be far off when we shall 
see an ugly crisis over partners to mixed marriages 
who wish to enter Israel under such a law. The 
Polish immigration of 1957 contained a fair pro- 
portion of mixed marriages between Jewish and 
gentile partners. These marriages had been cemented 
through mutual suffering and loyalty in the face 
of outside persecution. Are we to expect either a 
Nuremberg-type divorce or one party to accept 
proselytization to Judaism in order to be at ease 
in Zion or even enter her gates? But, assuming that 
in the name of Jewish unity we grimly refuse to 
extend any tenderness to mixed marriages, what will 
be the position of Jews who come to Israel in good 
faith and suddenly find that by halachic definition 
which rules in the State they or their children are 
unmarriageable and outside the social law? 


The fact is that the definition of ‘““Who is a Jew” 
must in the course of time be widened far beyond 
the scope of the Aalacha. It is deliberate obscur- 
antism for the orthodox authorities to address re- 
sounding declarations to the Government of Israel 
pretending that what we do here is likely to “ac- 
celerate the process of disintegration, assimilation 
and intermarriage, trends which are causing havoc 
in Jewish communities throughout the world and 
which weigh heavily upon the mind and heart of 
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every Jew who is concerned for the survival and 
integrity of the nation. The Jewries of the Diaspora, 
whose organized Jewish life is centered in religious 
communities and synagogal bodies founded upon 
the teachings of the Torah and who look to the Holy 
Land as a spiritual and Torah center radiating light 
and inspiration, regard the government’s proposal 
as a tragic menace to the home and family life of 
Jewish communities the world over.” 


What this statement means in simple fact is that 
the Government of Israel is asked to support one 
definition of “Who is a Jew” against all other inter- 
pretations of Jewish life whatsoever; no matter even 
if those who hold other views are already approching 
an absolute majority of Jews throughout the Dias- 
pora. 


For internal political and social reasons the Israeli 
Government must, of course, be much more hesitant 
than Jewries abroad in its recognition of Jewish 
trends other than the orthodox; but to commit 
the Jewish State to such a partisan support of one 
brand of Judaism is to fly in the face of the feelings 
and deepest convictions of the majority of Israeli 
citizens. This demand is not strengthened when 
the form of Judaism in whose behalf it is made 
appears, of all the theories of Judaism now prevalent, 
the one least capable of meeting the realities of Jewish 
statehood and the least willing to adapt its dogmas 
to those realities. 


If, however, we reject the orthodox definition of 
who is a Jew the problem then becomes what to 
put in its place. This difficulty is equally used as 
the trump card of the orthodox apologists who at 
once pose the question; “So indeed, what do you put 
in its place?” The short answer here is that the lack 
of a clear-cut alternative definitely does not mean 
that the one rejected is right. It is much easier to 
make bad definitions than good ones. 


THOSE wHO are trying to find the alternative 

are not necessarily ruled by halacha, but they 
are guided by an understanding of Jewish tradition, 
Jewish responsibility and a passionate belief in the 
need for the continued existence of the Jewish 
people as an identifiable unit among world humanity 
and as a unit with a special mission and purpose. 
It was a recognition of the sincerity of such opinion 
and of the right of such opinion to be heard on the 
question of “Who is a Jew” that compelled the 
Prime Minister of Israel to address his query to so 
many non-exponents and non-protagonists of ha- 
lacha. This action has been furiously attacked by 
orthodox circles. Thus the London Beth Din wrote 
“nor can we pass over in silence an action hitherto 
unknown in Jewish history, that you have deemed 
it proper to submit what is patently a basic balachic 
question also to persons who are neither qualified 
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nor competent to pronounce on matters of Jewish 
law, and some of whom do not owe allegiance to 
traditional Judaism.” 


But it is precisely in such circles that we must 
look for a new, more tolerant and more realistic 
definition, just because halacha has finally pronounced 
its view and has, therefore, bowed itself out of the 
debate and reality at the same time. 


The majority of Jews in the world today are 
Jews simply because they were born as such and not 
because they have any definite sense of what it means 
to be a Jew or have made any conscious choice in 
the matter. For many their continued identification 
with Judaism may be purely negative and arise out 
of some form of external pressure such as anti- 
Semitism or social discomfort. Yet the status of 
such Jews is unquestioned by halacha so long 1s 
their mothers were born Jewish. Such Jews may 
also exhibit complete lack of identification with 
the Jewish people. They may be anti-Semitic and 
traitors to every principle that Jews traditionally 
hold dear but Aalacha accepts them as Jews. On the 
other hand, one who exhibits a complete sense of 
identification with every Jewish aspiration, who 
elects to live in the land of Israel and help shape 
its future and who shares its destiny would not be 
a Jew by halachic definition unless he had a Jewish 
mother or had been converted. 


The fact is that despite the halachic retention 
of the first type mentioned above within the fold, 
they themselves usually voluntarily drop out of 
the Jewish people. We need a definition of “Who 
is a Jew” other than that given by Aalacha. 


There is a rich field of investigation—as to how 
we may define a Jew—by studying in the Bible, 
Talmud and halachic codes the varying views with 
regard to the degree of acceptance of various degrees 
of non-Jew, like the ger, the ger toshav and the 
yor’e Hashem into various degrees of citizenship in- 
side the ancient Jewish community. These views 
can give us, through inference from the process of 
how does a non-Jew become partly or wholly a Jew, 
an idea of the theory of what really constitutes a Jew. 
In making this investigation one has also to re 
member that even the halachic definition of today 
only became crystallized under the influence of 
external circumstances in an age when halacha was 
responsive and not rigid. 


One finds a fundamental difference, for example, 
between the freer definition of a Jew deducible from 
the Bible and that which followed the chauvinistic 
revolution of Ezra and Nehemia—in itself dictated 
by basic reasons of national self-preservation. Ont 
finds, for example, that according to Rabbi Simeon 
Ben Eleazer of the 4th century and the great codifier, 
Maimonides, that the form of adoption of the gé 
toshav into Judaism was only acceptable during the 
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national existence of Israel. Does not this hint that 
the renewed national existence of Israel today gives 
ys some warrant to moderate the strict halachic 
definition of Who is a Jew? 


HAT EMERGES from a study of all the relevant 

material on a historical and non-legalistic basis 
is that a Jew may well be defined as one who lives 
among the Jewish people by choice and shares their 
ideals and aspirations. It is true that his association 
has to be regulated by some formal act or by some 
ritual establishing such association. Such a formal 
act or ritual of association depends upon the par- 
ticular circumstances of the time. The severity of 
the tests to be imposed is less when the Jews are 
in a state of nationhood rather than in a state of 
exile where the dangers of assimilation arc greater 
and where there is greater need, too, of external 
marks to single out the Jew as a separate entity. 
Thus, we may conclude that the very fact of living 
in Israel—the revived Jewish nation, of voluntarily 
coming forward and declaring one’s Jewishness and 
living according to the national every-day laws of 
the Jewish national group should make one a Jew 
insofar as Israel is concerned. Insofar as the Diaspora 
is concerned, common sense would indicate that ap- 
plication to, and acceptance of membership in, a 
recognized organized form of Judaism, no matter of 
what kind, and a voluntary agreement by conviction 
to live according to its laws ought to be sufficient 
to make one a Jew. It is possible that among the 
various groups of Diaspora Jewry there may be some 
refusal to make such acceptances mutually recog- 
nizable and valid. Orthodox Jewry will certainly not 
accept Jews by Reform Jewry’s definition. A per- 
tinent question is whether Reform Jewry should or 
will go on indefinitely accepting a Jew by orthodox 
definition. 

However, insofar as Israel is concerned, such an 
affirmation of Jewishness before some formally or- 
ganized community of Jews living a community life 
as Jews and continuing Jewish tradition according 
to a properly regulated system of doctrine should 
render the person who so affirms a Jew. The element 
of coherence and permanency supplied by the na- 
tional life of the State of Israel should be accepted 
in the spirit of tradition as sufficient counterweight 
to the lack of the formal requirements of halacha and 
the purely accidental condition—that of birth. 

The above attempt at a definition presupposes the 
identification of the Jew deliberately and formally 
with one of the several forms of organized Judaism 
ranging from rigid orthodox to extreme Liberal. 
What happens to the Jew—by inheritance, by his 
own conviction or by residence in Israel—who does 
not seek formal identification with the Jewish peo- 
ple through any religious association or who may 
by accident be disqualified by halacha? Is there any 
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place for the purely national or social Jew who, 
except for a lack of any formal religious association, 
is fully identified with the national, social and cul- 
tural life of Israel? This problem does not apply 
to the Diaspora where it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for a Jew to exist as such except through 
some formal association, however tenuous, with one 
of the forms of Jewish religious organization. Dis- 
counting the question of the mother’s birth, in what 
way are such people Jews and not just cultured Is- 
raeli citizens? 


The question has been touched upon indirectly 
and in another context by Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan, 
the founder of Reconstructionist Judaism in the 
United States. In an essay in Forwm, published by 
the World Zionist Organization in 1956, Ben Hal- 
pern adduces Dr. Kaplan’s view in his book A New 
Zionism which also appeared three years ago. 


Dr. Kaplan, he says, makes the “following modest 
proposals to Israel. The orthodox groupings and 
parties, who believe in supernaturalism and a direct 
revelation at Mount Sinai, should become (or be 
forced to become?) tolerant of liberal, ‘this-worldly’ 
forms of Jewish belief and practice. These should 
be established as the dominant style of religious cul- 
ture of the Israeli Jews. Mapai, on the other hand, 
already the most representative group in the political 
and social life of the community, should redefine 
its own beliefs and practices as constituting a re- 
ligion, and as the authoritative continuation and re- 
vival (or may we say reconstruction?) of the Torah, 
or at least of certain approved strands of Jewish 
tradition.” 


In a short work by the present writer, published 
in 1949, the suggestion was made that “Jews, es- 
pecially orthodox Jewry, must be prepared to recog- 
nise the State, as having been brought about by a 
Divine miracle. This would obviate the necessity 
of proceeding to adjust Judaism to the State by petty 
cautious acts of involved legalistic adjustment. .. . 
Thus for example, as in Temple times, acts which 
outside the Sanctuary were forbidden as major 
breaches of the Sabbath law were permitted in con- 
nection with the sacrificial ritual, so whatever was 
needed for the State should be boldly improvised as 
part of an evaluation of the true religious tradition.” 


ow IN the light of these theories of Judaism and 
the State one can visualize, by not too unac- 
ceptable an inference, a theological basis for admitting 
under the definition of a Jew attempted above also 
those who, while fully identified with all that Israel 
is and stands for, yet seek no formal religious affili- 
ation. We thus come to yet another stage in our 
definition of what is a Jew. For the Israeli a Jew 
would then be simply any citizen of the State who 
defines himself as a Jew and whose loyalties, aspira- 
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tions and actions largely conform to the social, econ- 
omic and cultural pattern of the large mass of the 
population who also look upon themselves as Jews 
by any definition. Such a person would, of course, 
not have any formal attachment to any other re- 
ligion and would have to give evidence of his per- 
manent attachment to Israel by being a legal citizen 
of the country. 

Let us then pose a hypothetical case. Mr. X is a 
gentile living in Israel. He is steeped in the rabbinic 
lore and legend. He is an active member of the 
Histadrut and some political party. He speaks Heb- 
rew, reads Hebrew newspapers and books. He be- 
lieves in the great ethical aspirations of the Jewish 
people as expressed in history and tradition and in 
the pattern of life for the future that is the collective 
ideal of the Jewish people living in Israel. His im- 
mersion in these facets of Israel and Jewish life is 
so deep that it gives him a feeling of identification 
also with Jews who evince similar patterns of thought 
and behavior in the Diaspora. Accordingly, he longs 
for the ingathering of such people to the homeland 
of Israel so that the coherence of the Jewish group 
may be increased, that its ideas may not be endanger- 
ed by assimilation, and that the maximum security 
may be given to all such people who hold the same 
views and want to join together in furthering them. 
To this end, he is prepared to contribute to voluntary 
forms of taxation and accept any other burden which 
the already recognized Jews of Israel impose upon 
themselves in order to make immigration and ab- 
sorption of other recognized Jews throughout the 
world possible. 

However, this man has a non-Jewish mother and 
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refuses to join in any formal act of Jewish Worship 
or any formal conversion ceremony, because he fe¢|, 
that all his Jewish needs are satisfied in his present 
condition. Would this unconverted secular paragon 
of all the virtues be considered a Jew; or would his 
being considered so constitute, to use the words of 
one orthodox tribunal’s reply to Mr. Ben-Gurion, 
“an irreparable breach in the House of Israel and 
an irretrievable split in the nation”? Would such 
a man be less of a Jew than say a certain French. 
domiciled collaborator with the Nazis who had, 
Jewish father and mother and who entered Israe 
a few months ago when fleeing from criminal charges 
in France? 

This essay makes no pretensions at supplying ; 
rabbinic response to the question of “Who is a Jew,” 
Nor does it pretend that the arguments adduced 
from Jewish history or rabbinic sources above are 
anything more than an expression of a view. All 
that is attempted here is to suggest in the broadest 
possible outline that it is no betrayal of historic 
Jewish ideas or values to attempt to enlarge th: 
definition of Who is a Jew beyond its present narrow 
halachic limits. It is suggested that such an en- 
largement is now taking place automatically through 
the force of reality because of factors already operat 
ing in the Diaspora and in Israel. It suggests tha 
such reality must in the end find its reflection in- 
side Israel. The present impossible affront to huma 
conscience inherent in our laws of marriage and di- 
vorce alone will force changes; and the regulation of 
those changes will in turn depend on a much mor 
tolerant and all-embracing definition of “Who is: 
Jew.” 


The Family in the Kibbutz 


by Mark Segal 


IME was when the first mother in the first kvutza, 

Degania, dropped her hoe, took up her baby to 

feed it, put it back in the shade, and then rejoined 
her comrades working in the field. 


Time was when the marriage of two young pioneers 
was regarded as a deviation from the ideals of the 
collective which frowned even upon private letters 
as private property. 

Time was when the “new woman,” a daughter of 
intellectual Russian Jewry, demanded work in the 
fields and on the roads as an equal comrade, and wept 
when told that she would have to cook. 

Forty years later we find in the same collectives 
large and at times luxurious children’s homes, an 
acceptance of the family as the central unit of the 
collective way of life, and the training of girls in 
the settlement in domestic economy. 


Does this signify a “retreat from Utopia” or * 
it rather an organic development, an adjustment 0 
the social climate of the country? In the course o 
this process the secretary of a kibbutz in 1959 my 
resemble—superficially at least—any tired busines 
executive the world over. 


The uniqueness of the kibbutz resides in it 
pragmatic approach to all aspects of living. First, 
things were done—and only then did the ideologist 
pounce upon these phenomena and work out scheme 
and frameworks of reference. Such was the case with 
the first children’s home. It was set up to accom 
modate the children so that the woman-membet 
could have as much time as possible to devote t 
the collective. It was only later that the theoreticiati 
began to evolve the theories of collective child 


psychology. 
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In the beginning, the idea was that everything 
must be given to the collective: by personal sac- 
tifice and self-effacement the individual integrates 
into the whole and emerges as the new man envisaged 
by Zvi Schloss, Yoseph Bussell and A. D. Gordon— 
the ideologists of the group tha* settled in Degania. 
Within such a framework of ideas members were 
readily prepared to sacrifice the most cherished 
and intimate aspects of their private lives. This 
ideology worked for two reasons: the settlers were 
young and the ideas fitted into the stark reality 
of a desolate country where Spartan-cum-Tolstoyan 
theories were functional to the needs of early settle- 
ment. The pioneers were poor, lived very frugally, 
and had little time to plan the future. 


The number of settlements grew in proportion 
to the development of the country. But then some- 
thing happened which its originators had never 
expected—‘“‘the experiment in collectivism” contin- 
ued with official sanction. Members grew older 
and found that post-adolescent temporary alliances 
were unsatisfactory. They entered what was known 
as a “joint room.” The words “family” or “mar- 
riage” were still taboo, in keeping with the “socialist 
enlightenment” of those days, which abhorred any 
pattern accepted in the parental setup. To the 
kibbutz ideologists the formation of a family in 
the traditional sense took the individual away from 
the collective unit which they conceived of as a 
group composed of distinctly single individuals. 

Such an attitude demanded as a pre-condition 
the ideal of the “manly woman”—dragging sacks 
and digging ditches on a par with her male comrades. 
The woman wanted to be accepted as an equal, 
demanded the same conditions, and was prepared 
to make the same efforts as the men. Even today, 
this attitude of perfect equality is shown in the way 
in which many kibbutz veterans introduce their 
wives as “my girl” (hahavera sheli or habahura sheli) 
s0 as not to allow in any way the assertion of owner- 
ship implied in the expression “my wife.” 

Of course, this being—the wife— created problems 
in the course of time which the bachelor-founders 
had not anticipated when they first envisaged their 
utopian communes. She created, first, the concept of 
“mine” and—worse— an “ours” which involved 
just two people and not the hundred or so comrades 


of the kibbutz. 


(Carryinc the triumph of the idea of the com- 

munity over the needs and desires of the individual 
to the extreme, decisions were passed that regulated 
the most intimate aspects of the relationship be- 
tween man and woman. Family planning was the 
concern of the plenum of the kibbutz. Another ex- 
treme consequence of this approach was what became 
commonly known as the “primus” (viz., a tripod 
stove): the accommodation of a bachelor in a “joint 
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room,” as a measure intended to relieve the acute 
housing-shortage. This system was soon revoked, 
but not without having had disastrous effects on the 
emotional life of many couples, especially the women. 

When the members grew older they found them- 
selves in a materially safer and more comfortable 
world. The children had grown up, the farm pros- 
pered, and there followed the known pattern of 
increased demand for convenience and ease—the tra- 
ditional request for the “best” for the children. 
Also, this period saw the transfer of the emphasis 
from the collective to the individual. This in turn 
implied another fundamental change: the community 
of single persons became one composed of family 
units. 

It is said that the change began with the return of 
the soldiers from the Second World War. Among 
other “luxuries” they brought with them wireless 
sets. A kibbutz ideologist, speaking of a “‘nucleus”— 
group of Movement graduates preparing to join a 
communal settlement—styled this the “radio crisis.” 
One fact is certain: the impact of the outside world 
on the kibbutz member in uniform, especially in 
the great cities of Europe, was of greater effect than 
the current personal challenge of national service 
in the Israel Defense Army to the children born and 
educated in the kibbutzim. The kibbutz member 
who joined the army in World War II, leaving his 
wife and children in their egalitarian home, himself 
entered the hierarchical world of the British Army. 
He found the new atmosphere—where individuality 
was supreme—singularly tempting. 

The same ideologist termed the introduction of 
radios into private rooms a “terrible” breach of the 
rules banning private property—a sort of thin end 
of the wedge of an acquisitive society. The interim 
years of the national struggle which followed hid 
a sense of growing crisis—the rebellion of the family, 
or, to be more precise, of the woman. The pre- 
eminence of the kibbutz movements and their mem- 
bers in the struggle for independence, their central 
position in the Hagana, their decisive part in the 
organization of escape routes out of Europe and of 
illegal immigration—in short, their assumption of 
the elite role, provided a compensation for the grow- 
ing feeling of a changing scale of values. 

Came 1948—and with it the destruction and, soon 
afterwards, the rebuilding of many communal settle- 
ments. This time saw the exodus of many members 
to central and lesser positions in the civil service of 
the new State and in its labor hierarchy. These days 
also witnessed the influx of a new type of settler as 
a result of mass immigration. 


UDDENLY THE kibbutz was no longer the focus of 
national life. The immigrants who arrived after 
1948 were no longer the pioneer-products of the 
youth movements, but they came in family groups 
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from D. P. camps or Middle Eastern countries. If 
they did go into farming they chose the moshav 
with its family farmstead or, worse still from the 
point of view of the kibbutz ideologist, the moshav 
shitufi, which is so near the kibbutz pattern of life 
that it represents a direct challenge to the older 
form of communal living. 


All at once, the member of the kibbutz began to 
feel that he was a man with a mission in which no 
one was interested any more, and had become an 
interesting experiment shown to curious visitors or 
wandering sociologists. The stress on technological 
proficiency for the future of the developing country 
moved the emphasis from the “back to the land” 
idea and widened the conception of pioneering. The 
change produced a chain effect which was especially 
noticeable in the low number of sabra graduates of 
town youth movements who remained in the newly 


established kibbutzim. 


Above all the kibbutz was no longer isolated— 
neither physically nor psychologically—since the 
country had developed. The members of the com- 
munal settlements found their collective wide open 
to the influences of the growing urban society. The 
collectivists found themselves caught in a dilemma 
that was the direct outcome of their success. Their 
villages had been set up, their sufferings and priva- 
tions had been endured, their lives had been self- 
lessly devoted—all for the attainment of statehood. 
But the State brought with it the invalidation of cer- 
tain of the premises of their existence and goals. The 
voluntary nature of their movement was no longer 
essential for the very survival of the yishuv turned 
State. The newly-established national bodies—such 
as the Army—government taxation and a closely 
knit administrative machinery superseded the self- 
created instruments. 


The kibbutzim began to depend more and more 
on “canned culture” in keeping with, and occasion- 
ally behind, the current fashions of the rapidly de- 
veloping urban life in Israel with its near-sophistica- 
tion. This automatically destroyed the model con- 
cept of the self-contained intellectual peasantry 
which had figured for so long in kibbutz ideology. 


The new state of non-isolation is emphasized by 
the existence of maabarot and immigrant villages in 
the vicinity, and by the sudden wealth in land which 
followed the exodus of the Arab farmers. This, in 
its turn, affected the whole structure of the com- 
mune, for these large tracts of land both at home 
and in the unsettled South meant mechanization— 
and the kibbutz is perhaps the most mechanized 
farming-community in the world. This, again, 
meant specialization in a society devoted to egalitar- 
janism, and the introduction of the concept “tech- 
nical expert” into the vocabulary of kibbutz ideo- 


logy. 
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In order to work the new lands additional man. 
power was needed, and this led to the hiring of im. 
migrant labor. Thus, the kibbutz member foun 
himself in the paradoxical position of local gentry 
employing and providing for large communities of 
Oriental immigrants. 

All these developments led to the leaving of , 
number of members. Strangely enough, the kibby. 
tzim themselves exaggerated the proportion of this 
movement to the town, since it was deeply felt in 
the closely-knit community. Besides, its effects on 
the remaining members who felt themselves and 
their pattern of life rejected by their closest friend; 
were out of all proportion to the number who left. 
(The issue is most crucial when it involves the child. 
ren born in the kibbutzim to whom the settlement 
is not an experiment in collective living but their 
birthplace and home.) 

The general trend towards greater personal com- 
fort also manifested itself in the new building pro. 
grams. Large, and at times almost luxurious, two tp 
three story buildings arose on the outskirts of the 
villages. These are the new homes of the veterans 
of the settlements, and these housing projects form: 
striking contrast to the ramshackle huts that had 
formerly housed the same old-timers. Thus, there 
exists now a certain stratification of living facilities 
which somehow does not jibe with the pure egali- 
tarianism originally envisaged. It is perhaps only 
just that veterans should receive superior living 
quarters after 25-30 years of hard work. But the 
difference is noted by new recruits and youth groups 
who can see the veterans’ homes surrounded by 
shrubs and trees while they live in the tumble-down 
old huts. This does not mean that the new member 
may not in due course reach the same living stan- 
dards as the old-timer. All kibbutzim have worked 
out point systems, according to which full member 
receive housing and furniture according to a scale 
of preference based on seniority and size of family. 


HE SHIFTING emphasis from the bachelor as the 

acknowledged unit of the community to the fa 
mily endows the latter with central social functions. 
The development was simple: the all-bachelor pat- 
tern was modified by the introduction of marriage, 
but for a long time the unmarried members consti- 
tuted the majority in the kibbutz. In younger settle- 
ments, especially, the bachelors’ rooms are often the 
center of social and cultural life. In the older kib- 
butzim, however, the single members have become 
the fringe section of the community. Their housing 
conditions are of a somewhat lower standard than 
those of the married couples, especially in the young- 
er kibbutzim where three or four bachelors are ac- 
commodated in one room. 

The clear preference today of the family unit over 
the single member contradicts the claim of the kib- 
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butz ideology that it offers a solution to the problems 
of all types of persons. 


The return to the traditional family cell in the 
kibbutz society is also reflected in the building policy 
of the settlements. The space reserved for the child- 
ren’s corners in the homes is indicative of the trend. 
At a recent symposium on settlement planning a 
lading architect, Mr. A. Sharon, who also drew up 
the plans for the first large communal dining-hall, 
aid that “whereas the general tendency in housing 
yas to plan neighborhood units, the kibbutzim show 
, reversed trend.” Buildings are spread out away 
from the center in keeping with the demands of the 
members for greater privacy in their homes. The 
large space over which the communal settlements ex- 
tnd make for greater distances between the home 
and communal institutions, such as the dining-hall. 


It must be remembered that the act of eating to- 
gether in the public dining-hall has always been re- 
garded as the symbol of collective living—especially 
the evening meal. The morning and midday meals 
were never regarded as anything but functional in 
character and dependent in their timing on the work 
arrangements of the members. The only time during 
the working week when the family can count on 
getting together for a meal is in the evening. How- 
ever, the common meal of the couples is complicated 
by the ceremony of putting the children to bed. If 
a family has several children who live in different 
children’s homes, the bed-time schedule varies ac- 
cording to age, and this involves a good deal of rush- 
ing from one place to another. On the other hand, 
bed-time is one of the peaks of the day for parents 
and children. Thus, it happens not infrequently that 
a couple takes its food home and eats together once 
the children are tucked away safely and work is over. 


As a result, the five o’clock tea-time has almost 
been raised to the status of ¢he family institution 
par excellence in most kibbutzim. This is the time 
when the family relaxes on the lawn or in the home. 
Many settlements have devoted long discussions to 
ways and means of bringing the collective evening 
meal back to its proper place in communal life. It 
is argued that once the crildren are grown up, the 
whole family may gather in the dining-hall every 
evening. Certain tables have also come to be ac- 
knowledged as reserved for certain families and no 
one would consider “barging in.” 


If the dining-hall as a collective institution has 
become doubtful, other central meeting-places have 
completely fallen into disuse. Foremost among them 
is the public shower. No individual shower-rooms 
existed in the early settlements. The shower-room 
became a place where members met after work, ex- 
changing gossip and reports on work progress. In 
this way, it assumed an important place in the social 
life of the community. When private showers came 
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into existence with the new living-quarters, the com- 
mon meeting-ground of the public showers fell into 
disuse. Another opportunity of indiscriminate mix- 
ing of members had gone. 


HE GREATER privacy of life which came about 

with the increasing amenities of life, also had its 
negative aspects. It led to a worship of the household 
gods, which was almost paradoxical in a society 
that had emphatically proclaimed its breaking away 
from any habits that smacked of middle-class stan- 
dards. This emphasis on the home was the prero- 
gative of the women in the kibbutz whose working 
day was devoted to the community but whose private 
life centered about the one or two rooms allocated 
to her family as living-quarters. It has been found 
that the woman in the kibbutz is today less active 
in public affairs than the working woman in the 
city. This is especially conspicious when the pre- 
sent state is compared with early conditions in the 
communal settlements and their emphasis on com- 
plete equality between the sexes in all spheres of 
kibbutz life. Today, there are comparatively few 
women treasurers or secretaries in the kibbutzim and 
practically no women in central managerial posi- 
tions. Their public activities are almost entirely 
restricted to their serving on committees dealing with 
affairs traditionally concerning women, such as edu- 
cation, culture, housing, health services and clothing. 

There is also less consideration for public property 
while the private garden or lawn is cultivated with 
single-minded devotion. 

Four other important changes have also taken 
place: vacations taken en famille; rest days transfer- 
able from husband to wife and vice-versa; allocation 
of the family clothing-budget and private spending 
money to the wife; family celebrations within a 
private framework. 

The permission of a husband or wife to replace 
the partner at work implies the recognition—de facto 
if not de jure—of the couple as a single work unit 
and not as two separate workers. Family celebrations 
are perhaps the most noticeable symptom of change. 
The kibbutz kitchen allocates food and drink for 
the occasion. It takes place in the members’ home 
and not, as formerly, in the dining-hall. This is 
especially the case for birthday or bar mitzva parties 
and weddings, though the marriage of children of 
veteran settlers may become a festival for the entire 
community. One case which this writer witnessed 
in a veteran kibbutz will demonstrate the change 
clearly. A girl born in the kibbutz was to be married 
at the same time as the child of another veteran. 
When she was asked to agree to a “double wedding,” 
she refused. ‘‘This is my celebration and not a col- 
lective festival,” she argued. She went through all 
the ceremonies required of a traditional Jewish bride, 
including the visit to a mikva and had a conventional 
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“white wedding” with a rabbi officiating. But the 
dinner was held in the dining-hall and was all that 
a young couple could wish for. A week later a young 
immigrant couple were married; the ceremony and 
party were held in their hut with their own group 
attending. 


NE OF the main kibbutz principles was the planned 

control of consumption and production. At the 
stage when ideology ruled supreme, an attempt was 
made to waive differences between the members ac- 
cording to the tenets of complete egalitarianism. 


Today there are two processes in evidence: the 
stress on work efficiency on the one hand, and the 
consequent lower evaluation of the whole complex 
of consumer services on the other. There is a marked 
striving to obtain maximum productivity from each 
member, and inevitably less consideration for the 
wishes of the individual concerned regarding work- 
ing conditions. 

The changed work evaluation unavoidably affects 
the status of women in the kibbutz, since they have 
been increasingly concentrating on work in the ser- 
vices since World War II. Less women are now 
working in the fields, as a result of the population 
spurt in the post-war period. Also, there has always 
been a disproportion in the numbers of male and 
female kibbutz members. There are 35-45% less 
women than men. This unfavorable demographic 
situation has denied women the possibility of ful- 
filling their ideal of full equality in work opportu- 
nities with men, since women preferably work in 
the services after all. 


As a result, the women members are occupied in 
work that inevitably involves tension and is valued 
least in a workers’ society. Thus, although the tenor 
of education might well be agricultural, nevertheless 
the girls are immediately snapped up by the ever- 
expanding consumers’ and children’s services. This 
fact is aggravated by the tendency of all kibbutzim 
to allocate a large staff to the children’s homes, kin- 
dergartens and schools. With the number of child- 
ren increasing, more and more women have to be 
assigned to these institutions. 


The restriction to certain specialized work-spheres 
has led to a growing dissatisfaction of women mem- 
bers with their lot. This contrasts sharply with the 
kibbutz ideology that claims that it “frees women 
from the drudgery of housekeeping.” The result 
is that women are usually the driving force behind 
the decision of families to leave the settlement. 


Other parallel changes occurred in the attitude of 
women—especially among the younger generation. 
A retreat from feminism to sex differentiation for 
work became marked. Thus, members would say 
“that is only natural,” when questioned whether only 
women should work in consumers’ services. It was 
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not only the objective conditions that had changed 
since the early days of equalitarianism but the 
titudes of the society had also taken on a differen: 
character. The image of the “manly woman” fy. 
came a thing of the past—safely buried in early Zion, 
ist films and the memoirs of the first pioneers, A 
recent attempt to question young girls as to thei: 
preference in choice of work revealed a tendency 
choose child nursing, teaching, or other white-coll, 
occupations. 


THE ALTERED social climate most strongly affecy 

education. Some of the oldest settlements such 4s 
Degania I and II, Ein Harod and Kiryat Anavim hay 
always allowed the parents considerable influence in 
the education of their children. They have aly 
created the facilities that permit the children t 
sleep in the parents’ apartments (but this is not ; 
generally accepted pattern). The principle generally 
endorsed by kibbutz ideologists and educators used 
to be that “parents are not the best persons to educat 
their children, therefore let experts care for then 
and bring them up as good members of the society,” 
This principle could hold its own while there wer 
few children in the communal settlements. But 
when their number increased, and the staff working 
with them had to be constantly enlarged, less and 
less qualified persons had to be employed. 


This difficulty coincided with the time when th 
“family came into its own.” Many parents began 
to demand a greater say in the education and contrd 
of their children. This further increased the tension 
between mothers and educational workers and added 
to the women’s growing dissatisfaction with thei 
role in the community. 


In the wake of the shift of stress to the family 
unit as a social center came the emergence of a larger 
cell, the extended family unit—including the clos 
relatives in the settlement—considerably enlarged « 
the children got married and in turn became fathes 
and mothers. Of late, these problems have been of- 
ficially diagnosed and have become the subjects of 
serious and frank discussions at conventions of the 
Ihud Hakvutzot Vehakibbutzim especially. In the 
forthcoming council of this Mapai-affiliated organiz- 
tion the question whether children should sleep in 
their parental homes will be the sole point on th 
agenda. The various Movement publications reserve 
a great deal of space for articles on the subject. 

The solution to the problem of work for the 
women members is seen in professionalization. It i 
argued that a woman who has received adequatt 
training for her job will be able to cope more easily 
with it and will take greater pride in the performanc 
of her task. In turn, this will raise the woman’ 
status as a worker in the eyes of the male members 
of the kibbutz. In accordance with this school o 
thought the above-mentioned kibbutz organization 
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ts called for better vocational training for its wo- 
nen members. Domestic economy lessons for girls 
e to be introduced in the continuation classes and 
tigh schools with the significant comment that this 
s intended “‘to prepare them for life in the kib- 
butzim.”” 

Thus, it becomes evident that the whole pattern 
if traditional family values is re-asserting itself in 
the communal society. Objective conditions and de- 
yelopments plus the subjective demands of the mem- 
bers, especially the women among them, account for 
this development. Three generations living within 
the communal pattern of life demonstrate a curious 
ilustration of David Riesman’s theory of society de- 
yelopment: the first pioneers left a tradition-directed 


iy THE brakes have been eased off Jewish emi- 
gration from a number of Soviet bloc countries 
Israel may expect in the coming year a specifically 
Eastern European immigration. Behind the drama 
and intensity of today’s plans for the reception of 
the anticipated influx of immigrants from Eastern 
Europe lie the unmet needs of the 32,000 Polish 
immigrants who reached Israel in the last eighteen 
months. 


Policy makers and absorption officials concur 
that this aliya—which constituted the largest single 
group in the period 1956/58—was unique both in 
its contribution to the community and in the prob- 
kms it presented. While it is clear that there are 
vast differences between the Jewish communities of 
Poland, Rumania and Hungary, it may be worth- 
while to review our experience with the first large 
group of Jews to breach the Iron Curtain. 


Prior to this present immigration there had been 
230,000 Polish Jews in Israel. The overwhelming 
majority of this community were old-timers who 
had played a decisive role in Israel’s birth-struggle; 
only 70,000 represented the salvaged remnant of 
Polish Jewry who had succeeded in leaving Poland 
between 1948/50. While the joy of the local com- 
munity was intense at the arrival of the new Polish 
dliya, many old-timers expressed surprise at the 
vast changes that both the war years and the in- 
fluence of the communist regime had wrought on 
their countrymen. It seemed that not only the 
human loss and the suffering endured during the 
war had affected this group, but also the post-war 
years spent in the struggle of adjustment to the 
communist regime had indelibly tinged their re- 
ations and attitudes. 

One communal worker described this aliya by 
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society (chiefly of the Eastern European parental en- 
vironment) in order to live an inner-directed life 
that has gradually become transformed into another- 
directed pattern of life. 

It would be presumptuous to predict the exact 
course of the kibbutz movement. In the dynamic 
and constantly fluctuating social and political climate 
of Israel too many factors combine to determine 
ideological and socio-economic changes. But it is in- 
evitable that we should ask ourselves the question 
whether the transition from a community of people 
with a burning pioneering vision into one directed by 
ordinary concepts of society and life is possible with- 
out severely affecting the very foundations of kib- 
butz society. 


Immugrant Integration 


by Ilana David 


saying: “There are those who came to Israel and 
there are those who left Poland.” The former rep- 
resent those Jews who throughout the years had 
remained close to Judaism, speaking Yiddish in the 
home and teaching their children Jewish traditions. 
Many of the older members had belonged to the 
Zionist movement; a number had already planned 
to come to Israel in 1949 but had been prevented 
by the sudden shutting of the exit gates. Their un- 
broken, if at times tenuous, identification with Jewish 
life facilitates the process of adjustment in Israel, 
making them readier to accept the initial hardship 
of immigrant transition. 


MORE difficult problem, however, is posed by the 

large group of Polish immigrants whom the 
tragedy of the holocaust influenced to attempt to 
find the solution of the Jewish problem in a flight 
away from Judaism. “Our children were not going 
to suffer because of being Jewish,” they said. This 
group, which seems in the main to have been drawn 
from the ranks of the intelligentzia, drew very close 
to the communist regime, both out of faith in the 
regime itself and out of a sincere belief that com- 
munism offered an answer to the Jewish problem. 
Their process of assimilation was actively smoothed 
by the communist regime which, especially in the 
immediate post-war years, needed their skills and 
services. Assimilation was expressed by such out- 
ward factors as name-changing, speaking only Polish 
in the home, and hiding the fact of their Jewishness 
even from their children. Intermarriage with non- 
Jews was also widespread. A rough estimate claims 
that 20% of this aliya consists of mixed marriages 
(creating a problem new of its kind for Israel). 
These elements in particular suffered severe shock 
and bewilderment when, after the Poznan riots, they 
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realized that the communist regime had failed to 
solve the problem of anti-Semitism. 


Disillusioned and fearful of their future in Poland, 
they grasped at the opportunity offered them to 
leave Poland and enter the only country ready to 
accept them. For a large section of this aliya their 
reasons for immigrating were in a sense negative. 
Now, when adjustment is fraught with inevitable 
difficulties, some tend to look back and wonder if 
perhaps they had made a mistake in judgment and 
had exaggerated the extent of anti-Semitism in their 
former surroundings. Furthermore, the years of 
attempted assimilation have confused their sense 
of identity. Many had consciously denied an identity 
which they are now compelled to assume again. One 
young student explained her feelings in this respect: 
“In Poland I did not regard myself as Jewish. I was 
Polish in every sense of the word. To me Palestine— 
I had never heard of Israel—was just a dot on the 
map. I knew nothing about Jewish traditions. I am 
still afraid to lose ‘Polishness’ because I haven’t found 
anything yet to replace it.” 


Among the characteristics distinctive of this group 
is the fact that it is rich in professional and skilled 
manpower. “The communist regime gave us skills 
and higher education,” asserted many a representative 
of this aliya. The truth of this statement expressed 
itself in the large number of professionals who 
brought briefcases bulging with credentials to the 
offices of the Jewish Agency. The four hundred or 
so doctors, an equal number of engineers, economists 
and lawyers, together with numerous scientists and 
research workers, plus a miscellaneous group of about 
six hundred artists, journalists and philologists, con- 
stituted 15% of this aliya. Since the German aliya 
of 1933 no group had been so rich in professional 
manpower. To an economy in dire need of qualified 
manpower a group of this nature was more than 
welcome. It was considered, too, that the process of 
adjustment of an aliya that could give much to the 
economy would be relatively smooth and easy. To- 
gether with a recognition of the quasi-voluntary 
nature of the immigration of this group was the 
tacit realization that without special treatment it 
might cease to come and might even in turn consider 
emigration to countries holding out wider prospects 
for the professional classes. 


TINUIKE THE doctors and professors of the German 

aliya, many of whom had been called upon in 
the interests of the economic restratification of the 
population to change their occupations and go onto 
the land, encouragement was given to the Polish 
professionals to settle in urban areas. The special 
treatment accorded to these professionals, particularly 
to the doctors and engineers, found concrete ex- 
pression in the superior accommodation granted them 
in the coastal belt which had been formerly closed 
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to new immigrants. To increase their prospects of 
employment emphasis was placed on the intensiye 
study of Hebrew. During this period some 3,09) 
Polish immigrants filled the sixty Agency-sponsored 
ulpanim. Extensive arrangements were made for the 
support of families so that the professional-turned. 
pupil could master the intricacies of Hebrew with. 
out worrying about the economic needs of his de. 
pendents. 

With the close co-operation of the academic inst. 
tutions, Government and Histadrut bodies, the large 
majority of doctors and engineers are today fully 
employed. The placement of economists and lawyers 
presented more difficult problems for the absorption 
authorities. The Marxist training of the forme 
made their absorption less easy, and for the lawyer 
entry into the legal profession was certainly blocked 
by the difficulties of taking the local examinations 
and undergoing a lengthy period of “apprenticeship,” 
As a result, many of these professionals have been 
compelled to change their former callings; but m 
effort has been spared by the Agency institutions in 
helping to equip these immigrants for work in some 
allied profession. 

More than two hundred students who had inter- 
rupted their studies at Polish universities received 
large grants to enable them to continue their studies— 
at times somewhat to the chagrin of locally-bom 
youth, who felt as if a peculiar mumerus clausus wis 
working against them in an institution such as the 
Technion which is unable to accept all the student 
applying for admission. 

The second large category of this aliya included 
skilled artisans—tailors, weavers, knitters, shoe-fac- 
tory workers and furriers. Unfortunately, many of 
such trades as those of cobblers and tailors are over- 
crowded in Israel. A group creating special problems 
for occupational placement is presented by the large 
number of administrators who had worked in 
semi-supervisory capacity in the numerous co-operi- 
tive trading-stores run by the Polish government. 
This aliya, too, brought its fair share of families 
requiring social care—widows with small children, 
war invalids and some 240 tuberculosis sufferers. 


How was this new community dispersed through- 
out the country? 22% of them was absorbed 

in the coastal areas, in the new housing-schemes on 
the outskirts of Tel Aviv, and in the superior tem- 
porary housing-schemes—California and asbestos 
houses on concrete foundations—that mushroomed 
overnight on the coastal line linking Tel Aviv t0 
Hadera and also in the environs of Haifa. However, 
38% of this aliya was sent on arrival to the develop- 
ment areas, to the twenty-seven new towns stretch- 
ing from Kiryat Shmoneh in the north to Dimom 
in the south. 
Still, the fact that immigrants were directed 
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on arrival to certain zones did not imply that they 
remained in these places. Thousands of applications 
received by the Absorption Department for transfers 
from one locality to another stemmed from a feeling, 
real or imaginary, that conditions elsewhere were 
more favorable or prospects of finding suitable em- 
ployment better. Constant requests for transfer, too, 
very often resulted from the pressure and pull of 
friends and relatives among the old-timers. In fact, 
24% of this aliya actually found jobs and housing 
in the settled urban areas with the help of relatives. 

Efforts to settle the Polish immigrants in the kib- 
butzim were singularly unsuccessful despite the many 
attractive offers held out to them, such as housing 
of the same standard as that achieved by the founders 
who worked and waited for years to reach the goal 
of a shikun vatikim. It is believed that the Polish 
immigrant today naturally shies away from the 
kibbutz out of distrust for anything that spells a 
form of “collectivism.” Even the guarantee that 
their privileges as new immigrants will be held for 
them if, after the end of one year, they decide not 
to settle in the kibbutz has made little difference. 
Experience with regard to other forms of land settle- 
ment has been similarly unsuccessful—only 4% 
found their way to the moshvei olim (immigrant 
villages). 

Policy makers had hoped that the economic ad- 
justment of this group would be facilitated by the 
process of productivization that, it was believed, 
had taken place in post-war Poland. However, it 
was found that although every one had been com- 
pelled to become a worker, productivization in the 
real sense had not taken place. The majority of the 
Jews still remained in the typically Jewish trades, 
working as employees of state enterprises. Many 
admit that the wages paid to them in these occu- 
pations were minimal, compelling them to take 
advantage of cracks in the economy in order to 
supplement their earnings. However, any success 
they had in supplementing their meager incomes 
made them fearful of being found out by the au- 
thorities. This fear taught them “‘to eat their bread 
buttered on the underside.” 


The interplay of these and other factors has not 
helped to smooth the process of absorption of those 
immigrants who have been directed to the develop- 
ment areas. Attempts to make the development 
towns attractive were expressed mainly in the solid 
well-built apartments offered to the new immigrants. 
As for these apartments, coveted by many an earlier 
immigrant, the newcomers shrugged their shoulders 
saying, ““We can’t eat walls.” The result has been 
that in the many cases where industrial development 
has not kept pace with housing the more skilled or 
better “connected” have migrated to the cities 
leaving behind them the “hard to employ” and 
the social cases. A number of absorption officials 
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when asked the question, “What does this aliya want 
from Israel?” replied, ‘““A home near Tel Aviv,” 
adding that many would sell their last possessions 
in order to reach the city. 

This problem is of growing concern today, for 
the needs of the State dictate the dispersion of the 
population instead of a continued swelling of the 
large urban concentrations. A representative of the 
Histadrut has said, “We cannot blame these immi- 
grants but must rather blame ourselves.” The view 
is gaining ground that the new towns will remain 
transit camps unless work opportunities and a more 
attractive atmosphere are created there. How do 
policy planners envisage this? Histadrut circles in 
particular are vitally concerned with this problem. 
Mrs. Senta Josephthal, head of the Histadrut’s De- 
partment of Immigration, has summed up the His- 
tadrut’s tasks in the development areas: 

1. To encourage local initiative. 

2. To establish and operate industrial enterprises. 

3. To educate settlers for work generally and 
industrial work in particular. 

4. To encourage older residents to work in these 
towns and teachers, doctors and public officials 
to make their homes there. 

Furthermore, whereas four years ago the plan 
was to spread investment over twenty-seven de- 
velopment towns, today there is a tendency to con- 
centrate all efforts on a fewer number of develop- 
ment projects, so that not only will there be the 
possibility of increasing employment prospects but 
also of providing those so-called “city attributes” 
much cherished by European urban dwellers. This 
as yet hesitant tendency poses serious problems for 
a Government that has to solve simultaneously both 
national questions and ease the immediate problems 
of adjustment for the individual immigrant. 


HE LOCAL community expected much from this 

group. In keeping with these expectations much 
effort has been invested to speed up their economic 
integration. Notwithstanding this, the Polish immi- 
grants have not been hesitant in expressing their dis- 
satisfaction with the authorities in no uncertain 
terms. Why has this been so? One view maintains 
that this very voluble form of protest often accom- 
panied by threats to emigrate from Israel is a natural 
result of the release of tension after years spent 
under the communist regime. Their present bitter- 
ness in a sense still derives from a frustrated protest 
against their immediate past. This may well be an 
important factor but, on the other hand, it must 
be taken into account that the expectations of this 
group were very high. This is especially the case 
with many of the professionals whose “‘self-appreci- 
ation” was heightened by the knowledge that Israel 
needed their skills. Despite the favorable conditions 
that have been granted to this group many suffer 
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greatly through the change in status and loss of 
esteem resulting from their immigration, especially 
as esteem and recognition of status were important 
attributes of professional positions in Poland. 


Some immigrants even accuse Jewish Agency 
officials in Europe of having promised them an El 
Dorado in Israel. Others, however, admit that their 
hopes had been heightened by the psychology of 
exodus which had infected them with the opening 
of the doors of Poland. An Agency official, who was 
among those responsible for the embarkation of 
the immigrants from Europe, says: “There is a 
vast difference in the attitude of the immigrant 
before leaving and on arrival. While still in Europe 
his desire is great, and in fact all obstacles and diffi- 
culties seem to increase his willingness to accept the 
risks of the future.” 


It is clear that where reality cannot measure up 
to exaggerated expectations, there is disappointment 
and bitterness. It is not easy to deal with such ex- 
pressions of bitterness, but too often old-timers tend 
to remind the new immigrants that in the old days 
there had been no father-state providing work and 
housing. These statements carry little weight with 
the immigrant who answers that twice his world 
has crumbled around him. A journalist from this ali- 
ya writing in the Hebrew press addressed himself to 
the old-timers saying: “Don’t ask us why we didn’t 
come to Israel when you did. We understand your 
feelings but understand us too. For we have paid 
the price with the sufferings of Gehenna.” 


Today’s immigrants have little patience: they 
want to see the future before them now. In order 
that this group may become a positive factor in 
community life, measures to absorb them economical- 
ly must be paralleled by increased efforts towards 
their spiritual and cultural integration. Many of 
these immigrants who spent the post-war years 
under a communist regime tend to react to a volun- 
tary democratic community much in the same way 
as they reacted to the communist regime, forgetting 
or unmindful of the fact that in a democratic state 
much depends upon local initiative and endeavor. 
The realization of the need for an intensive edu- 
cational process to change their attitude has given 
birth to a modest but imaginative experimental 
project of the Histadrut called “From Immigrant 
to Immigrant.” This project is based upon the volun- 
tary participation of a group of new immigrants who, 
under the guidance of the Histadrut’s Education and 
Culture Department, have taken it upon themselves 
to develop personal contacts with members of various 
immigrant communities. The object of this ex- 
periment is to help bring the immigrant to a closer 
appreciation of the values and ideals of the country 
together with assisting him to find a way to cope 
with the problems involved in his own personal 
transition from immigrant to citizen. The approach 
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adopted by this project is essentially personal and 
free from any bureaucratic mediation, emphasized 
by the fact that the main participants are themselye; 
new immigrants. (In this field there still remains 
much to be done in order to eradicate the deep 
scepticism that colors the thinking and attitude of 
many of these immigrants who have become con. 
ditioned to distrust the intentions of any official 
authority. ) 

However, an interesting feature encountered jn 
personal contact with the Polish immigrants is the 
intense desire they show to master the language, not 
only because of an appreciation that knowledge of 
the language will help them to get on, but also out 
of a determination to understand for themselves 
the workings of the democratic system. A Histadrut 
worker says: “When I point out to the immigrant, 
here you have five different newspapers each dealing 
with the same problem in a different manner, he is 
sceptical and unbelieving. But the end result is posi- 
tive, for the immigrant wants to learn the language 
in order to learn the truth for himself.” 


EXxPeRIENcE with the first large community of 

immigrants to reach Israel from communist Ev- 
rope has revealed the many positive as well as negative 
factors characterizing this group. Israel will be con- 
fronted by grave problems with the increase of immi- 
gration from the Iron Curtain countries. Under- 
standably, the present-day concern is mainly with 
the enormous economic difficulties bound up with 
the acceptance of an anticipated 30,000 immigrants 
in the next half-year. (Since writing, the immigrant 
prospect for the coming year has shot up to 100,000.) 
Until now immigrant absorption has been char- 
acterized by first things come first. However, 
it is becoming increasingly clear that the suc- 
cess of economic absorption is dependent in 
no small measure upon the community’s efforts in 
helping the immigrants to achieve a strong sense of 
identification with the fate and future of the 
country as a whole. 
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Should Israel Change Her 
Electoral System? 


by Moshe Bar-Natan 


HE FEELING that there is something radically 
T wrong with the method by which the Knesset 
is elected is wide-spread among people of many 
parties. However, were it not for the Prime Min- 
jster’s passionate conviction that the present system 
must be scrapped if Israel is to have a healthy 
democracy, it is hardly likely that even his own party 
would have adopted electoral reform in its election 
platform, or that the issue would have made any 
deep impression on public opinion. 

It was Mr. Ben-Gurion who first submitted the 
idea to a meeting of the Mapai Council several years 
ago and it is he who has not allowed it to drop from 
the political agenda. Whenever he surveys the coun- 
try’s basic problems he persistently denounces the 
present system as obstructing stable government and 
encouraging irresponsibility among opposition parties. 

A cursory glance at Israel’s political set-up pro- 
vides much material to support his unfavorable 
strictures on the proportional representation system 
which has been in force since the establishment of 
the State. At the last Knesset elections in 1955 
seventeen parties contended for the support of the 
citizens, and eleven of these—apart from three Arab 
parties—obtained representation. The largest party 
in the House is Mapai, the Israel Labor Party, with 
40 out of the 120 seats. It is followed by Mr. 
Menahem Begin’s Herut, with 15; and there are four 
parties with six seats each, or less. 

This has certain obvious results: 

All cabinets in Israel must be based on coalitions, 
since no party is strong enough to command a ma- 
jority by itself. Hence decisions within the cabinet 
are in many cases the fruit of a constant process of 
compromise. If unpopular measures have to be 
taken, the minority parties in the coalition generally 
find ways of disclaiming responsibility and letting 
the public know that they are not to blame. Thus 
collective cabinet responsibility, while nominally a 
basic condition for all coalitions, is largely a fiction. 

This situation naturally leads not only to a constant 
tug-of-war within the cabinet, but also affects the 
policy of the majority party itself. Any party must 
weigh the need for proposing unpalatable but neces- 
sary measures against the loss of public support 
which may follow. That is one of the inherent 
difficulties of democracy anywhere. But in a country 
with a two-party system the elector has to decide 
on a definite and complete change of sides if he 
Wants to vote against the party which he formerly 


supported. Even if the differences between the 
parties are not very great, he generally knows that 
what he is doing is to help put one administration 
out and another one in. He may well be prepared 
to swallow quite a lot, therefore, before he transfers 
his allegiance. 

In Israel, where we have a complete political rain- 
bow of parties to choose from, the position is quite 
different. If a voter feels resentful against Mapai 
because they are raising taxes too high, he can switch 
to the Progressives, who are also a highly responsible 
political group, with some very capable and respected 
men but who are in favor of lower taxation. If the 
voter does not like Mapai’s policy of wage stabiliza- 
tion, he can go over to the left-wing Ahdut Avoda 
or Mapam. 

Moreover, the elector may well argue that his vot- 
ing will not turn the existing cabinet out of office. 
If Mapai loses a seat or two to Mapam or the Pro- 
gressives, he may say, the only result will be that 
they will have received a warning to adopt a more 
popular policy, and perhaps they might have to be 
content with eight cabinet ministers instead of nine 
(out of the sixteen). Or they might have to en- 
large the cabinet to include the General Zionists, or 
bring back the National Religious Party. In any 
case, no political upheaval seems probable, and Mr. 
Ben-Gurion may be expected to remain prime min- 
ister in the Fourth Knesset, as he has been through- 
out the first three, apart from his brief self-imposed 
interlude at Sde Boker. 


HIS REASONING is very tempting, and the surpris- 
ing fact is not that Mapai’s strength has declined 
from 46 seats in 1949 to 40 in 1955, but that it has 
not been eroded still further by the defection of 
electors who have had an easy alternative of shifting 
slightly and almost painlessly to the right or the lefs. 
And the fact that this alternative exists must always 
be in the minds of party leaders and practical poli- 
ticians, who cannot help thinking that it is no use 
proposing unpleasant but necessary measures in the 
country’s interest if this only increases the strength 
of parties pledged to a less responsible, if more pop- 
ular, policy. Here again, what is surprising is not 
that Mapai has to some extent given way to the 
dislike of wage restraint and high taxation, but that 
it has given way so little. 
Under a multi-party regime cabinets tend to be 
unstable, especially as election time approaches. The 
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minority parties in a coalition must from time to 
time make it clear to their supporters not only the 
way in which they differ from the opposition, but 
also the points where their policy departs from that 
of the majority party. 


Coalition inevitably involves concessions. A party 
which has advocated a certain policy at the elections 
finds itself taking part in a cabinet with a majority 
opposed to that same policy. Its representatives have 
to give way for the sake of cabinet responsibility, 
but naturally have to fight for their point of view 
in some way or other. From time to time the party 
carries the fight out of the cabinet room into the 
pages of the newspapers, so as to remind the electors 
of its existence. Inevitably, the time comes when it 
has put out its neck just a little too far, and has to 
choose between an ignominious retreat or a cabinet 
crisis. 

This is what happened to the National Religious 
Party a few months ago. When they protested 
against the new regulations on the registration of 
the nationality of the children of mixed marriages, 
they no doubt hoped that the majority would retreat. 
They would thus have had the credit of fighting 
valiantly for basic religious principles without losing 
the sweets of office. When the rest of the cabinet 
would not or could not give way, they realized that 
they had gone too far to retreat without a disastrous 
loss of face in an election year. And no doubt they 
argued that it might be a good thing to be in op- 
position when the elections came round; it would 
help to rally supporters and prevent the loss of votes 
to other religious parties, which had kept themselves 
unsullied by government responsibility. 


HE PRESENT system makes it more difficult to ap- 
point the best man for the job, irrespective of 
party. A man is chosen to head a particular ministry, 
not because he is necessarily the most suitable person 
available, but because the horse-trading that must 
accompany the formation of any coalition cabinet 
makes it necessary that his party is to have that 
particular job at its disposal. 


We have just had a good example of the kind of 
thing that happens. When the National Religious 
Party resigned from the coalition, it was decided not 
to fill their places with new ministers (except for the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs), but to re-distribute 
the vacated portfolios between the remaining mem- 
bers of the administration. One of these ministries 


was that of Posts, which could quite naturally be 
run jointly with the Ministry of Transport (indeed, 
the two used to form one Ministry of Communica- 
tions, until the exigencies of a previous series of 
coalition negotiations made it necessary to create a 
Ministry of Posts for Rabbi Nurok of the Mizrahi). 
But the Minister of Transport is Mr. Moshe Carmel, 
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a member of Ahdut Avoda, and that party, though 
it has almost the same number of Knesset seats as 
Mapam (ten as compared with nine), already has, 
deputy minister to its credit, while Mapam has y 
far had to be content with two ministers, the sam 
number as its sister left-wing party. In order ty 
redress the balance, therefore, the portfolio of Posts 
was necessarily taken over by the Mapam Ministe 
of Health, so that the score should read: Ahdut 
Avoda—two ministers and one deputy minister: 
Mapam—two ministers, with three portfolios. Result: 
no unfair advantage to either side. 


Another effect of the present electoral system js 
that each ministry tends to become the preserve of 
a party—a fact that obstructs control by the prim 
minister, or even the cabinet. This particularly ap. 
plies to staff appointments, and the Civil Service 
Commission is compelled to wage a constant struggle 
against the efforts of ministries to bring in their own 
men. When Mr. Barzilai of Mapam became Minister 
of Health, for instance, it suddenly appeared that 
somehow or other this small party, supported by 
7% of the electorate, possessed just the right peo- 
ple to fill some of the top nursing and medical posts 
Naturally, this kind of political nepotism, known in 
Israel as protektzia, is by no means the monopoly 
of the smaller parties. It should be added that, asa 
result of the strong general feeling against protektzia, 
there has been marked and continual progress in the 
direction of taking civil appointments out of politics 


UT IT is not only a matter of jobs for the boys 
In a homogeneous cabinet, such as exists in Amer- 
ica and Britain, the president or prime minister acts 
as captain of the team, co-ordinating the policies of 
the ministries or departments and preventing devit- 
tions from the principles of the government as 2 
whole. If he feels it necessary, he can dismiss an 
inefficient or recalcitrant minister without too much 
trouble. In a coalition all this is much more difficult. 
Sometimes it may not be easy to get rid of a strong 
personality who enjoys widespread popularity, but 
this difficulty becomes almost insoluble if any clash 
of personalities immediately leads to a political crisis, 
since each party firmly supports its own men. 


Thus questions of efficiency often become the oc- 
casion for inter-party strife within the coalition, and 
inter-departmental disputes, which arise in any form 
of government, are more bitter and more difficult 
to resolve. As a result of this constellation the mere 
fact that a nominee of a particular party is in charge 
of a particular ministry is sufficient for that party 
to defend it at any cost. For example, the question 
of who should set up a new factory for the manv- 
facture of elemental phosphorous was bedeviled by 
a dispute between the Ministry of Development, 
headed by Mr. Bentov of Mapam, and Mr. Sapir, the 
Mapai Minister of Trade and Industry, and the 
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Histadrut, in whose controlling bodies Mapai, of 
course, holds a majority. 


Government by coalition, which is the inevitable 
rsult of election by proportional representation, 
furthermore weakens the capacity of parties and 
cabinets to adopt bold policies and maintain an 
eficient administration according to consistent prin- 
ciples and policies. But the electoral system also 
undermines the responsibility of the opposition, as 
Mr. Ben-Gurion has frequently pointed out. Where 
there are two large parties, the minority party must 
ilways be restrained by the knowledge that it may 
be swept into power and thus be faced with the 
need, as well as the opportunity, to put into practice 
what it has preached. In Israel no opposition party 
really believes that it will attain anything more than 
the strength to impose itself on Mapai as a strong 
coalition partner or alternatively become a leading 
dement in a non-Mapai coalition. If Mapai lost ten 
gats to the Right, a coalition of Herut, the General 
Zionists, the religious parties and the Progressives 
between them would command a bare majority of 
61 seats. In spite of Herut’s recent bold and confi- 
dent propaganda even they do not really believe such 
a landslide possible. If it did happen, however, the 
resulting coalition would be rent with strife and 
entirely at the mercy of blackmail from the partners. 


The opposition parties are, therefore, free to make 
the most inconsistent and demagogic demands and 
promises knowing that they will not be called upon 
tomake them good. Even if they become coalition 
partners with or without Mapai, they can always 
point out to the electors that their hands are tied 
by the need for compromise. 


HESE ARE powerful and cogent arguments, and it 

would be safe to say that but for the demands 
of party loyalty, they would be acknowledged by 
many outside the ranks of Mapai and the General 
Zionists, the two parties who have gone on record 
in favor of the reform of the electoral system in one 
way or another. Let us look, however, at the other 
side of the picture, for there are some, even in Mapai, 
who have serious doubts as to the advisability of 
introducing the American and British system as 
such, 


First, it is argued that Israel’s democracy has not 
turned out so unstable after all. If we exclude the 
formation of a new cabinet after a general election, 
which is automatically required by precedent, the 
number of cabinet crises in the past ten years could 
be counted on the fingers of one hand. Moreover, 
all cabinets have so far been headed by the same man 
(except for the brief Sde Boker interlude, when Mr. 
Moshe Sharett took over) and they have been domi- 
nated by the same party, which has held a majority 
in the cabinet. If France could have boasted such 
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a record, the Fourth Republic need never have 
fallen. 

As for the need for compromise, it is pointed out 
that democracy does not mean that the majority 
should inexorably impose its will on the nation, 
without considering the views and interests of op- 
position groups. The majority has no monopoly of 
wisdom, and it is right that it should try to achieve 
the maximum degree of agreement. If the electoral 
system makes this necessary, therefore, that is not at 
all a bad thing. And this, the defenders of the 
present system say, applies with even greater force 
in a country like Israel, where political differences 
center not only on the customary antagonisms be- 
tween socialists and capitalists, radicals and con- 
servatives, but also on religious issues. A two-party 
set-up would ruthlessly rub out all the gradations 
and shades of opinion, and leave only stark opposition 
between Right and Left. The danger would then 
arise that these minorities denied legitimate parlia- 
mentary expression would be forced to adopt other 
methods of making their weight felt, such as strikes, 
demonstrations or economic sabotage. 


Furthermore, the opponents of the direct-consti- 
tuency election system draw attention to the fact 
that it has serious defects as a fair and accurate 
method of mirroring public opinion. It happens very 
often that a slight difference between the strengths 
of the rival parties is reflected by an overwhelming 
parliamentary majority, and it is even quite possible 
for a minority of the votes to go hand in hand with 
a majority of the seats. Is it fair or in the public 
interest, for instance, it is asked, that the British 
Liberal Party, which is supported by several millions 
of electors, should have only a handful of members? 

Again, it could be argued that in a dynamic coun- 
try like Israel this consideration is even weightier 
than elsewhere. A hundred thousand immigrants 
are expected to arrive this year, and it would not 
be at all surprising if two or three hundred thousand 
were to come in during the life of a single Knesset. 
Tf the country were divided into 120 constituencies, 
the results of the next election could be seriously 
affected, if not determined, by the careful choice 
of the places where these immigrants were housed. 
The minister in charge of housing would be sorely 
tempted to put them where they could tilt the elec-. 
toral balance in borderline constituencies, instead of 
in the places where they could best earn a living 
or contribute to the development of the nationa! 
economy. And the bitterness that would be aroused 
by this kind of gerrymandering—or even the suspi- 
cion of it—can easily be imagined. 


T SEEMS almost certain, however, that the fate of 

all the proposals for electoral reform will be de- 
cided, not by the merits of the case, but by the 
balance of interests of the existing parties. It would 
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be asking too much of any party to expect it to 
agree to a reform which, while being to the national 
advantage, would wipe it out of existence. It is 
clear that the introduction of a constituency election 
system would compel the left-wing labor parties, 
Ahdut Avoda and Mapam, to unite with Mapai and 
to lose their independence. The religious parties 
would almost disappear, and their supporters would 
have to join other parties and try to influence them 
from within. The Communists would certainly 
vanish from the parliamentary scene, and in their 
case the danger of unconstitutional action would un- 
doubtedly be acute. Whether Herut or the General 
Zionists would gain or lose is a question that only 
experience can tell, though the latter party evidently 
believes that a compromise between the present 
method and the one-member constituency system 
would be to their advantage. 

Mapai’s situation is a little different. On the one 
hand, under the present system she can continue to 
hold a dominating position in a coalition govern- 
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ment with all its uncertainties and instabilities, (, 
the other hand, under constituency representation if 
it were the government it could carry out its Policy 
unhampered for the parliamentary period of jx 
power, but in an election might face the real risk 
of being swept from power. It has, however, chosen 
the latter alternative in the long view that the ele. 
torate would recognize Mapai’s worth in being able tp 
form a constructive, stable government. 


Hence there is no majority for a change in th 
present Knesset, and though a referendum on th 
question might well give a different result, the sam 
majority that has defeated the proposal for const. 
tuency elections has voted down a bill for a referep. 
dum. If Mapai and the General Zionists gain fiye 
seats between them at the next election, it will ke 
possible, with the support of Mapai’s Arab affiliates 
to pass the legislation needed for a less drastic form 
of electoral reform than that proposed by Mr. Ben. 
Gurion, but that is a very big “if”. Next November; 
polls will show just how big an “if” it is. 


Israel’s Population in 1970 


by Benjamin Gill 


WwW wit Israel’s population be in 1970? The 

question is not merely an academic exercise for 
statisticians. A population projection is essential for 
statesmen and for administrators in economic, social 
and educational fields to serve as a basis for planning 
—and in Israel in the field of immigration. 


A population projection is an anticipatory state- 
ment of changes likely to occur in the size and com- 
position of a population. It is neither a prophecy nor 
a guess but an expression of the possible develop- 
ment of a population if certain assumptions are true. 
These assumptions are arrived at on the basis of an 
inquiry into the characteristics of the population. 
They relate to fertility and mortality rates, the size 
and composition of immigration, the size of emigra- 
tion, etc. As the trend of these phenomena cannot 
be forecast with certainty, projections are made on 
the basis of different assumptions. An example of 
this uncertainty that must come to mind at once is 
that of the Rumanian immigration now taking place 
in Israel. In July of 1958 one might have safely as- 
sumed, so it seemed, that immigration for 1959 
would be more or less equivalent to that of 1958—in 
the region of 25,000. However, by August a new 
influx of Rumanian Jews was already a possibility. 
Towards the end of that year, estimates of the num- 
ber of East European arrivals in 1959 had to be 
raised from 20,000 to 40,000 and even to 100,000. 
Thus in this study, although an average figure of 


40,000 for immigration annually in the years til 
1970 has been taken as a “more likely” assumption, 
for the next year or years an estimate of 80,000 ot 
100,000 may well have to be used without making 
any amendment in the final total projection, unles 
conditions envisaged in the projection should change 

The task of projecting Israel’s population in 197) 
has been further complicated by the fact that the 
make-up of the population is not homogeneous. Not 
only is it composed of Jews and non-Jews, but even 
these two main groups are divided into subgroup 
differing greatly in their demographic characteristics 
There are clear demographic and social distinctions 
between Jews in Europe and America—which one 
may call the European-American group, for Europe 
is the place of origin of most American Jews in Is- 
rael—and the Jews of Asia and Africa which may be 
called the Asian-African. Then there are the Jews 
born in Israel who are the descendants of the two 
main groups mentioned. 

The non-Jews of Israel also comprise distinct 
groupings. There are Moslems, Christians and Drus. 

The second great variant is the effect of immigta 
tion on the size and composition of the Jewish popt 
lation. During the period of mass immigration, 
that is between 1948—1951, something like 90% 
of the net increase of population came from immi- 
gration and only 10% from natural increase. Ovet 
a longer period, 1948—1955, the proportion of net 
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increase due to immigration was 7 5%. But since 
immigration comes in unpredictable waves it is dif- 
fcult to estimate in advance what proportion it will 
assume during any given short period. Accordingly, 
it is preferable to make a longer range estimate in 
the light of past trends. In such an estimate one can 
hope that peak and slump periods will balance each 
other, thus giving a fair average. Then again the 
type of immigration has to be considered. Will it 
be selective or mass immigration? By families or in- 
dividuals? What will be the age of the immigrants? 
And if the size of the immigration presents prob- 
lems, so too does its composition. 

Because of these conditions, projections of Israel’s 
population in 1970 were first made of specific groups 
of the population, and these were then combined in 
a general forecast. 


N PROJECTING the Jewish population of Israel for 

1970 two distinctions have to be made. The pop- 
ulation in the country until 1955 has been desig- 
nated as “the existing population,” to be referred to 
as such, and that which immigrated or will immi- 
grate between 1956 and 1970 will be designated as 
“the immigrant population.” 


The forecasts of their growth in number are the 
combined results of forecasts made of individual 
groups and these in turn were based on the continent 
of origin: Asian-African, European-American, and 
those born in Israel—the latter, as has been stated, 
reckoned as a separate group. 


Based on past birth rates, especially in the low 
period of 1937-42 and the peak period of 1949-52, 
three scales of fertility were chosen; low, medium, 
and high. The future fertility trend was determined 
by the fact that the fertility of the European group 
tended to oscillate; that of the Asian-African also 
seemed to do so but to a lesser degree and with a 
tendency to decline; while that of the Israel-born 
occupied an intermediate position, closer to that of 
the European than the Asian-African. 


One scale of mortality was taken for all the 
groups: a gradual decline at a slow rate was projected. 
The mortality scale was fixed in the light of past 
figures and on the assumption that health services 
and sanitation facilities in backward areas would 
gradually approximate the higher standards else- 
where. The figure taken may be reckoned as conserv- 
ative because no allowance was made for new medi- 
cal discoveries. Thus, the lower mortality figure 
finds expression in a higher average of life expectancy 
—an increase of 3.0 years for males from 68.5 in 
1956 to 71.5 in 1970 and of 3.4 years for females 
from 71.3 to 74,7. 


In view of the impossibility to predict the exact 
size of the immigration in the years to come, calcu- 
lations had to be based on several quotas. In ad- 
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dition, in order to give some indication of the prob- 
able future immigration, statistical gauges were 
worked out on the basis of the size of past immigra- 
tion, possibilities of absorption, the sources of im- 
migration in the various Jewries, the time length of 
the waves of immigration, zenith and nadir points, 
etc. These investigations led to three principal as- 
sumptions. The first foresaw a minimal figure of 
300,000 immigrants for the period of 1956-70; an- 
other saw one of 600,000 and yet another a maximal 
one of 1,200,000. In order to make the calculation 
a little less complicated, the matter was considered 
in average yearly quotas of 20,000, 40,000 and 
80,000. It was then decided to take the 40,000 or 
intermediate figure as the “more probable.” 


The demographic characteristics of the expected 
immigration had also to be taken into account. Thus 
one could assume that Asian-African groups would 
begin with a high birth rate which would tend to 
drop towards medium while the death rate would 
be equal to that of the existing population. Allow- 
ance had to be made for the greater infantile mor- 
tality of children up to the age of five in the Asian- 
African group, but this, too, would tend to drop 
gradually to the national average. 


The population in Israel at the end of 1955 would 
grow by 16%, or 255,000, if one assumes a low 
birth rate. (This does not include new immigrants 
and allows for a falling death rate.) Assuming a 
medium birth rate, the figure would be 407,000 or 
26% increase; and assuming a high birth rate, the 
population would rise by 31% or 488,000. In these 
figures, allowance has been made for the fact that 
the birth rate of Asian-Africans might not fall in 
the first few years at a rate sufficiently rapid to reach 
the stage of low. It was also assumed that the low 
birth rate of the European group, fixed according to 
the 1937-42 figure, might not remain such over a 
15 year period.* 


Arvin together the estimates for the “existing” 

and the “immigrant” population we arrive at a 
figure for the possible total Jewish population of 
Israel in 1970. But in doing so we must still take 
an important variant into account. Thus, if we 
assume that the low average annual immigration over 
the period will have been 20,000 and that this will 
be combined with a low birth rate, we arrive at a 
Jewish population of 2,204,000—an increase of 
613,000 or 39% in the 15 year period. If, on the 
other hand, we assume an average annual immigra- 
tion of 40,000 and a medium birth rate, we get a 
total of 2,700,000 by 1970—an increase of 1,109,000 
or 70%. If we assume an immigration of 80,000 per 
year and high birth rate, then we arrive at 3,425,000 
—an increase of 1,834,000 or 115% by 1970 for 


* See tables at end of article (p. 26). 
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the Jewish population of Israel. This projection was 
based on the year 1955 as the starting point, at 
which date the most likely estimate was the second 
one. However, if the present mass movement of im- 
migration from Eastern Europe develops and con- 
tinues, and if the economic resources will also in- 
crease, the likelihood of the higher estimate will in- 
crease. 


The second figure, an increase to a population of 
2,700,000 Jews by 1970, was reached as follows. 
Taking a median assumption (a medium birth rate 
and a medium rate of immigration), the number of 
births will rise from an average of 43,000 for the 
years from 1951-55 to an average of 47,000 for the 
years 1956-60 and of 68,000 for the years 1966-70. 
The number of deaths per annum will grow from 
a yearly average of 9,000 between 1951-55 to 12,000 
for the years 1956-60 and 16,000 for the years 
1966-70. 


The general increase, after adding immigrants and 
deducting those emigrating and deaths, will rise from 
a yearly average of 43,000 for 1951-55 to 67,000 
for 1956-60 and 82,000 in the years 1966-70. The 
number of those leaving the country will grow from 
a yearly average of 8,000 in 1956-60 to 10,000 in 
the years 1966-70; of these, 6,000 will stem from the 
existing population maintaining the constant figure 
evinced through the period. On the other hand, the 
death rate should not vary greatly throughout the 
15 year period. 


[N THE 1930’s the Jewish population of Palestine 

was distinguished by a large proportion in the high 
fertility group, aged 20-34, and by the correspond- 
ingly high number of children in the age group 0-4. 
This abnormal situation was accounted for by the 
fact that the Jewish immigrants were mainly in the 
15-29 age group. When immigration slowed down 
in 1937 the ageing of the population began. The 
immigration in the years 1948 onward contributed 
mainly to the increase in the number of children, 
young people up to the age of 30, and old people of 
the age of 60 and over. 


Among the immigrants from Europe, survivors of 
Nazism, the low percentage of children between the 
ages of 5-14 was conspicuous—most of them had 
been exterminated and few were born. On the other 
hand, there was a considerable percentage of people 
of 30 and over—especially of 50 and over—and of 
children 0-4, born after the holocaust. However, the 
age distribution of immigrants from the Asian-Afri- 
can lands was normal showing a high proportion of 
children and young people. 


One consequence was that in 1955 (the base-year 
for this projection) we find, as compared with 1948, 
a decline in the percentage of the 10-44 age groups 
and an increase in the percentage of children of the 
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age of 0-9 and that of older people aged 45 and over 


The projection of the Jewish population of Israel 
in the 15 years from 1955-70 will, according to the 
“most likely” assumption, indicate to a large ex. 
tent that the trough of the curve will move from 
the ages 10-44 to the 25-59 age group by 1970, and 
the percentage of old people of the age of 60 and 
over will increase. These are processes which lead to 
a normalization of the population age structures, 


The percentages of the fertility and working ages 
will reach a certain stabilization. The decline in 
these fifteen years will be only a third of the decline 
in the seven years 1948-55. The percentage of fer. 
tility ages (15-44) will amount to 41.0 in 1970 4 
compared with 43.8 in 1955 and 52.3 in 1948: and 
the percentage of the working ages (15-64) wil 
amount to 59.8 in 1970 compared with 62.1 in 1955 
and 67.4 in 1948. 

As a result of the above, any changes in the per. 
centage of children will be determined chiefly by the 


fertility level and any change in the percentage of | 
the labor force will be determined by the age of the | 


specific labor force participation rates. These rates 
are today low among immigrants of older age and 
among female immigrants, especially those from the 
Oriental countries. 

The percentage of the aged will rise from 4.5 in 
1955 to 7% in 1970. This percentage is lower than 
that usually found in such countries as the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, Britain and France (8.1-11.4 in 
1953) but higher than that found in Asian and Af- 
rican countries (Burma 2.8, Egypt 3.2, India 34, 
Japan 5.2 in the years 1947-1954). 


A decline will take place in the percentage of males 
between the ages of 30-64. If we accept a mediur 
assumption, the number of males will be lower than 
that of females by 25,000 and this will affect the 
percentage of the labor force. 


"THE PRESENT non-Jewish population of Israel com- 

prises some 199,00 which is 11.1% of the total 
The breakdown by religion is as follows: there are 
123,000 Moslems, excluding 14,000 Bedouin; 43,000 
Christians of whom the majority are Arabs; and 
19,000 Druse. Its increase is determined almost en- 
tirely by natural factors—the balance of births over 
deaths; but there is difficulty in making accurate 
estimates because in certain instances complete reg- 
istration figures are not available. The record of 
the over-all number of births is nearly complete: 
it is inaccurate chiefly in regard to details—the ag? 
of the mothers, the order of births, and so forth. 
In the recording of deaths, the deficiency is mott 
serious (both for the Mandatory period and today) 
due to the population’s lack of understanding of tht 
need for registration, hesitation in registering deaths 
from infectious diseases, and the desire to retain the 
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ration books of the deceased. During 1936-39, de- 
fciencies in recording were also aggravated by the 
disturbances. There was hardly any information on 
the natural movement of the Bedouin. 


It has not yet been possible to determine accurately 
the present degree of incompleteness in death reg- 
stration. From an examination made in two lo- 
calities in respect to infant and child mortality up 
to the age of two years, it was found that one-fourth 
of it went unrecorded. Examination in the two 
localities, to be sure, is not a representative sample 
of the whole population, but it is some indication. 
As regards the mortality of other ages, the deficient 
recording would make it appear that the mortality 
rates of non-Jews of advanced ages in Israel are 
lower than those of the Jewish population. The de- 
fects in recording also make it difficult to estimate 
what differences exist in the death rates of the various 
sections of the non-Jewish population. 

In 1954-55 the recorded death rate among Mos- 
lems was 9.4 and among the Druse 9.2. The infant 
mortality rate was 64.4 and 61.1 respectively. Among 
Christians the rates were lower. There was a similar 
relationship between the figures in Mandatory times. 
The appreciable difference between the Moslem and 
Druse figures on the one hand and the Christian 
figures on the other may have been because in 
Mandatory times there were more European 
Christians than today; because there were more city 
dwellers among the Christians than among the Mos- 
lems (some 80% of Christians lived in towns as 
against 30% among Moslems); and because the 
Christians in general occupied a higher social 
position. 

In spite of the defects in our records one can state 
that there has been a definite increase among non- 
Jewish Israelis of life expectation at birth. As against 
the period for 1939-41, the period of 1955-56 
showed an increase in life expectancy of 13.8 years 
for males and 12.5 for females—about one sixth. A 
considerable decline in mortality may also be as- 
sumed in the future. 


In the years 1954-55, the average final number of 
children born to non-Jewish mothers (total fertility) 
was 7.9 for Moslems, 6.6 for Druse, and 4.8 for 
Christians. In Mandatory times, the figures were 
Moslems 8.4, Druse 6.8, and Christians 4.1. 


It is difficult to establish the trend of fertility from 
these figures. That of the Moslems and Druse has 
declined somewhat while that of the Christians has 
gone up. But these figures must not be treated as a 
reliable basis. The apparent increase among Christ- 
ians may be due to the decline in the number of 
European Christians although the reduction in mis- 
carriages as a result of better health services must be 
taken into consideration. 


The decline in the fertility rate of the Moslems 
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may be due at least in part to an overestimate of the 
number of births, an underestimate of the number 
of mothers, or both, in the years 1940-44. The 
fertility rate of the Moslems in the years 1940-42, 
i. e., before the introduction of food rationing, 
amounted to 7.8 children (as against 9.2 in the 
years 1943-44). 

However, the fact that there are no clear author- 
itative sources for determining a decline in the fer- 
tility of Moslems, in the past, does not mean that a 
decline in the future should be left out of considera- 
tion. Investigations have found small differences be- 
tween various localities which constituted ‘modest 
signs of the beginning of birth control in certain 
strata.” 

It is further known, from not a few examples in 
the demographic history of peoples, that a decline of 
fertility lags behind a decline of mortality. Since 
1939-41, a decline in the mortality of the non-Jews 
has taken place and an additional decline has been 
envisaged in the assumptions for 1956-70. The rais- 
ing of the educational and cultural level will also 
influence the decline in fertility. The difficulty is to 
estimate the extent of the decline. 

The hypotheses made and the methods chosen in 
projecting the possible non-Jewish population in 1970 
were, therefore, determined in the light of these and 
other difficulties. The results obtained indicated the 
following: the non-Jewish population of Israel should 
increase between 1955 and 1970 by 114,000 to 
313,000, if we take a medium assumption; and by 
130,000 to 329,000, if we accept a higher scale. This 
means a 57% growth on the median scale and 65% 
on the higher. The Moslems will show the greatest 
proportion in increase—67%, and the Christians the 
lowest—39%. The Druse increase will be somewhat 
lower proportionally than that of the Moslems. The 
distribution by religions will change somewhat. Mos- 
lems (including Bedouin) will grow from 68.6% 
in 1955 to 70.9% in 1970. Christians will decline 
from 21.8% to 19.2%. The Druse will vary from 
9.6% in 1955 to 9.9% in 1970. 

The age distribution of the non-Jewish population 
will not vary greatly, since this is not affected by 
immigration to the extent that the Jewish popula- 
tion is. But the proportion of aged, from 65 upward 
will decline; it is already very low. There will be 
only slight changes in the percentage of children and 
in the size of the labor force. 


HE FOLLOWING then are the results of our calcu- 

lations. 

In all our projections the starting point was the 
population at the end of 1955, which numbered 
1,790,000 persons, of whom 1,591,000 were Jews 
(88.9%), 137,000 Moslems (7.6%), 43,000 Christ- 
ians (2.4%), and 19,000 Druse (1.1%). 

1. According to the “low projection” (low natu- 
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ral rate of increase and an immigration of 20,000 reach the figure of 3,013,000, of whom 2,700,009 

per year) the population of Israel at the end of would be Jews (89.6%), 222,000 Moslems (7.4%) 

1970 is likely to amount to 2,499,000 persons, of 60,000 Christians (2.0%), and 31,000 Dru 

whom 2,204,000 would be Jews (88.2%), 208,000 (1.0%). 

Moslems (8.3%), 58,000 Christians (2.3%), and 3. The “high” projection (high rate of natupj 
29.000 Druse (1.2%). increase and an immigration of 80,000 per year) 

2. According to the “medium” projection—con- shows a total population of 3,754,000, of whom W" 
sidered the “most likely” (medium rate of natural 3,425,000 would be Jews (91.2%), 235,000 Mos. §.¥* y 
increase and immigration of 40,000 persons per year), lems (6.3%), 62,000 Christians (1.6%), and 32,00) | two wé 
the Israeli population, at the end of 1970, is likely to Druse (0.9%). “efficiel 
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The Struggle for Productivity 


— THE State of Israel came into being ten 
NW years ago, the Hebrew language still lacked 
two words in their modern connotation. These were 
“efficiency” and “productivity.” This simple seman- 
tic fact is an indication of how much had to be 
done then in order to introduce proper concepts of 
productivity into our industries. By the time the 
Asor (Tenth Anniversary) was due to be celebrated 
Israel was able to send abroad, upon the request of 
foreign underdeveloped countries, more than forty- 
five experts to assist in the direction and extension 
of technical assistance. 


This fact is not intended as an assertion that Israel 
has solved all her productivity or efficiency problems. 
Far from it. But a detailed examination of the 
special problems facing the country in those fields 


culties unique to a land of rapid immigration from 
many lands of varying cultural levels, will indicate 
how extraordinary our progress has been and how 
that progress was achieved. 


Perhaps our purpose may best be shown by quoting 
some of the bare statistical facts of the ten years 
that have passed since May, 1948. For in these facts 
are the unmistakable evidence of what has been 
attained. The creation of new dwelling-units has 
practically kept pace with a growth of population 
from some 700,000 to two million and this in turn 
is reflected in an increase in the number of school 
pupils from 130,000 in 1948 to 450,000 in 1958. 
Exports have gone up from $37m. in 1950—which 
is taken as a basic figure (100%)—to $139m. in 
19§7 (377%). The area of cultivated land, irrigable 
and non-irrigable, expanded from 1,650,000 dunam 
in 1948 to 3,825,000 in 1957, an increase of 132%. 
Side by side with the increase in total area is an aver- 
age increase of 17% in the output so that today agri- 
cultural products, mainly citrus, form over 40% 
of Israel’s total exports. 


Industrial output indicates similar increases. In- 
terpreted in terms of output per capita rather than 
in figures of Israel pounds (which are not a con- 
stant gauge since the official rating in relation 
to the dollar has gone down during the decade), 
the figure for growth of production per capita is 
43%: this is the only true yardstick which can 
be employed to evaluate Israel’s economic progress. 
The numerical growth of all its economic means 
and commodities do not reflect the genuine gain 
in strength over the period under consideration be- 
cause within the past decade vast amounts of funds 
and goods have been pumped into the economy by 
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gifts, grants or loans from outside. Of these we 
cannot accurately gauge how much was used for 
consumer goods and how much was utilized for 
capital equipment to promote higher production. 

It is, therefore, of interest to survey the problems 
which had to be overcome in reaching this growth 
of 43% in production growth per capita and to 
describe the principal means which were utilized 
to deal with them. 


Fst oF these was the fact that Israel has been 

subject to a constant influx of newcomers who, 
for the most part, came here not only entirely with- 
out capital but also without skills. How much their 
deficiencies, from the point of view of health, con- 
tributed to the problem should also be borne in mind. 
Had Israel been a land including vast stretches of 
fertile territory and had the new immigrants possessed 
the necessary background, many might have been 
settled in some form of rather primitive unmecha- 
nized farming. The newcomers were not farmers 
and Israel’s land reserves are limited. The inflowing 
masses had to be accommodated in industry, in 
intensive small-scale farming for which they had 
to be specially trained and adapted, and in rural, 
seasonal occupations. What was more serious was 
the fact that the largest segment of the new immi- 
gration came from Asian and African countries, and 
were almost entirely ignorant of what a machine 
was. However, this was in some slight degree coun- 
terbalanced by the fact that they had an almost 
superstitious reverence for the machine. This gain in 
its turn was offset by the fact that it militated against 
many of them going into farming where they could 
best be absorbed. The younger folk especially wanted 
to come to grips with these terrifying but fascinating 
machines and, besides, traditionally regarded farming 
as the occupation of the lowest and most oppressed 
type of citizen—as it was in the countries which 
they had only recently left. 

It was found that the naiveté of many of these 
workers—which might have proven a serious im- 
pediment to their productiveness and industriali- 
zation—was a positive factor which could be turned 
to advantage. They had no industrial bad habits 
and could start completely fresh and unspoiled 
on their training. Some of the results which have 
been achieved have been demonstrated in the annual 
award of the Kaplan Productivity prizes. Thus, in 
the Alliance Tire Factory at Hadera a new immigrant 
from Morocco, employed on the finishing of tires, 
marked up a higher output record (7.6 tires per 
day) than the average United States worker scores 
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in the same operation in the parent factory in the 
United States (where the figure is 6.7 tires per day). 
A girl from Iraq set a record for the number of 
spindles tended at the cotton spinning plant at Yazur, 
while at the Assis factory at Ramat Gan a woman 
from Persia scored an all time high in the number of 
cans she handled per hour. These are not exceptional 
cases but the best of many typical examples. 


It is even more interesting to look back on these 
successes in the light of the complex of industrial 
and economic conditions prevailing when the State 
came into being. Until World War II the chief 
emphasis in the Jewish resettlement of Palestine was 
on land colonization and its purpose was to restore 
the link between the Jew and the soil by all available 
means. The economic laws of rent were disregarded 
as was the balance between input and output. The 
main purpose was ultimately to create a nucleus of 
a population which should be able to face all the 
economic problems of an independent community. 
This meant transforming the bulk of the immigrants, 
with chiefly urban occupations (finance and trade), 
into workers with creative jobs, no matter whether 
sound from the economic viewpoint or not. Side by 
side with this process went the free trade policy 
of the Mandatory Power which militated against 
the establishment of industries in a country gravely 
deficient in natural resources. To some extent this 
process was corrected by industrially-conscious im- 
migration from Germany, but this had only lasted 
a few years when World War II broke out. The 
continuous price inflation which followed and the 
cost-plus policy created a lasting obstacle to the 
sound industrialization of Palestine since the stress 
was on speed and quantity rather than on quality. 


‘THESE CONDITIONS prevailed right through the first 

four years of Statehood, for the vast immigration 
which took place produced a kind of war-condition 
pattern. It was not until the New Economic Policy 
of 1952, which meant deflation, ruthless cuts in 
credit, scarcity of money and brakes on prices, that 
a vital change took place. Attention was then focused 
on the technique and organization of production 
according to the normal laws of supply and demand. 

Some attempts to achieve this had, to be sure, 
been initiated somewhat earlier. In 1949, the Minis- 
try of Labor had established a Productivity Section. 
The Histadrut had also launched a Department for 
Joint Productivity Councils. The Israel Association 
of Engineers and Architects had likewise its Institute 
for Research into Production Efficiency. But it was 
not until 1952 that they were all amalgamated into 
a new statutory body called the Israel Institute of 
Productivity. It was not long before the Manu- 
facturers Organization decided to participate in the 
Institute, thus making it a uniquely representative 
body of all factors in the nation which had a stake 
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in production. The main task of the Institute wa 
to organize methods so as to ensure the greatest 
possible output of goods and services from any given 
investment of capital, materials and human effort, 


At the beginning the Institute limited its actiyitig 
to advising on organization and equipment and q 
incentive-pay systems. The first outstanding rp. 
search by the Institute was a time-and-motion study 
of citrus picking which led to the introduction of 
a system of incentive pay. This was then a rey. 
lutionary step and was adopted only after a country. 
wide training campaign. 250 grove foremen wer 
instructed in the new methods, and pamphlets an{ 
posters in all languages were distributed to thousand; 
of workers. Finally, picking norms were scaled jin 
accordance with height from ground, load of orange 
per tree, and other local conditions. 

During the citrus harvest of 1952/53, 7,000 
workers managed to pick 40% more unspoiled fruit 
than 9,000 workers had done a year before and 
their average earnings, due to the incentive-pay 
system, were correspondingly higher. 


HESE EARLY successes led to a greater number of 

requests for guidance than the Institute was abk 
to handle. The solution, in order that each firm 
should be enabled to carry out its own investigation 
on increasing production, was to begin training men- 
bers of the factory staffs as production technicians 
The Institute now mainly devoted itself to such 
education by giving courses throughout the country. 
Progress was also greatly facilitated by the positive 
attitude taken by the Histadrut, and this was fol- 
lowed by the organization by that body and the 
Manufacturers Association of Joint Production Coun- 
cils (first set up in 1952) to devote special attention 
to improving production through the effective us 
of machinery, the reduction of waste and expense, 
and by the conservation of manpower. 

The willingness of the workers to learn and theit 
responsiveness to a new approach have also been 
impressive. The Institute’s Information Department 
held hundreds of film shows combined with intro- 
ductory talks for the workers. But its success with 
the employee class—at the level of workers and 
technicians—soon led to the realization that thes 
were not the only people to be trained. There was, 
for example, little value in achieving a quicker cat 
ning of vegetables if the labels were not ready: 
Management had also to be taught that bottleneck 
in the production had to be eliminated. There wa 
also no use in training a production technician i 
the manager of his plant did not want to use him 
Effective accounting can only be done in a factory 
if there exists not only a trained cost-accountant 
but a manager who requires the data as a basis for 
his decisions. Consequently, in the summer of 1953; 
the Institute launched seminars for management 
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This finally developed into the Israel Management 
Institute, set up in the last few weeks. It is to be 
partly financed by Counterpart Funds through agree- 
ment between the Israel Government and the United 
States Operations Mission. 


The full cooperation of the Agricultural Produc- 
tion Council was also secured. This body, which 
consists of delegates from all sectors of the collective 
settlements movements, has always shown an interest 
in production. The work is likewise entering the 
feld of the moshavim (co-operative villages). Nor 
has the civil service been neglected and, in this 
connection, all the appropriate authorities—among 
them the Civil Service Commissioner, the Office 
Mechanization Center of the Prime Minister’s Office, 
the Clerical Workers’ Union of the Histadrut—have 
been active. 


[ts impossible to give a full analysis of the many 

factors, authorities and bodies who have been, 
or are being now, co-ordinated in Israel’s struggle 
to raise its productivity which, with all its progress, 
still lags behind many fully developed European 
countries. Thus, the Institute of Technology at 
Haifa now has a Department of Industrial Engineer- 
ing, while the Kaplan Social Science School at Je- 
rusalem in 1953, and the Tel Aviv and Bar Ilan 
Universities at a later date, opened courses in business 
management. Nearly all the ministries conduct 
courses tending to promote efficiency and this reaches 
down to the municipal and local council levels. For 
example, the Ministry of Finance has held several 
courses on costing budget control for its staff, while 
the Ministry of Defense has a special division for 
management control of the Defense System. It also 
conducts a research department. 


High schools, too, in some instances offer two- 
year courses in public administration. These are 
given in close co-operation with the universities and 
the Technion. 


In addition to all this there are the wide-spread 
activities of the United States Operations Mission 
which has been, and is, rendering invaluable aid by 
providing experts for many important aspects of 
the country’s life. Agriculture (cotton growing), 
education (vocational guidance), mineral resources, 
water planning, quarrying, building and construc- 
tion, hydraulics, aeronautics, public administration— 
these are only a few of the projects which come 
immediately to mind. 


Of outstanding importance is the contribution of 
the Research Council of Israel which serves as an 
advisory body to the Government in matters of 
scientific research. It advises on the development 
of the natural resources of the country and on the 
advancement of its agriculture and industry. Many 
important projects were conducted jointly with such 
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scientific institutions as the Hebrew University, the 
Technion, and the Israel Standards Institute. This 
council co-operates with other research associations 
(for example, that of the citrus growers, and of the 
rubber and the ceramics industries). They are trying 
to replace imported raw materials by local products 
and to assist in the development of more efficient 
working-processes. 

This, in brief, is an outline of Israel’s struggle 
for productivity. No one, especially those engaged 
in leading the campaign, deludes himself that the 
struggle will be a brief one. Israel has unique prob- 
lems of its own which require the special adaptation 
of tested and orthodox methods to meet them. For 
example, what place is there for the small plant in the 
establishment of large-scale units of production? 
In many countries, the answer might be to let them 
go to the wall in the interest of over-all efficiency. 
In Israel a place must be kept for the small entrepre- 
neur if only as a transitory means for the absorption 
of a certain type of immigrant. Provision is, there- 
fore, made for such plants by providing training 
facilities for their owners or key workers. The im- 
portant thing is that our work must be flexible, not 
limited or stereotyped by doctrinaire conceptions, 
but planned to meet the needs of a new nation strug- 
gling towards viability under conditions determined 
by external factors which it cannot always control. 
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Israel Labor Advocates Wage 


Restraint 


by Yehuda Lewis 


: one ARE conditions specific to Israel which cause 

wage problems to occupy a particularly impor- 
tant place, but which at the same time make the 
economy of the country particularly sensitive to 
changes in its wage structure. The socio-economic 
growth of modern Israel was governed by the neces- 
sity of creating a working class for the nation. It 
was strongly influenced by a stress on the “dignity 
of labor.” The Israeli community has consequently 
retained a strong sensitivity to the workers’ needs 
and struggle. There is, however, within the com- 
munity, a striving towards an increase in the standard 
of living, unrelated to the economic potential of a 
country which is poor in natural resources, in trained 
manpower, and in administrative, organizational 
and technical experience. 

The urge towards “better living” is more than a 
manifestation of the natural self-assertiveness of a 
healthy community. It is to some extent “exoge- 
nous.” Its source lies partly in the fact that the 
psychology of a large part of the working popu- 
lation is not colored by long association with, and 
adaptation to, the economic conditions of the coun- 
try. Although immigration during the last ten 
years has included large communities accustomed to 
the low standard of living of undeveloped countries, 
a considerable part of the Israeli working force com- 
prises earlier immigrants from richer and more de- 
veloped countries. Most of them were accustomed 
to the living standards of a prosperous middle-class 
of which they had been part. 

The upward pressure on living standards has been 
reinforced by the influence of richer and technically 
more advanced countries (particularly America) with 
which Israel has developed very close economic and 
cultural contact since the establishment of the State 
of Israel. The yishuv is still colonizing deserts and 
striving to establish industry under difficult con- 
ditions but the small, self-sacrificing pioneering fami- 
ly of the pre-State era with its limited consumption 
demands is now a minority. Instead there is the 
consumption-ambitious citizen of a larger, hetero- 
geneous community that is tempted by the example 
of a wealthier world. 

One should not, however, gain the impression 
that Israel’s workers are “living grand.” Recent sta- 
tistics show that 48% of Israel’s wage-earners (in- 
cluding 16% women and youth) earn a wage of un- 
der IL 240 per month. At the official rate of exchange 
this is equal to a bare $133 per month, and some- 
what less at open-market rates. Some 76% of wage- 
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earners earn under IL 300 per month. On the othe 
hand, a recent official survey revealed that on th 
average an Israeli worker’s family of four person; 
lives on a budget of IL 335 per month. This show; 
that many Israeli workers live on a “‘pinched” budget, 
It is common knowledge that many are able t 
balance this monthly budget only by the additiong| 
income derived from supplementary work or by the 
wife’s extra earnings. 


NEVERTHELEsS Israel can, at this stage, ill afford 

increases in its wage bill. It is true that there 
have been considerable achievements and even im- 
provements in the economic field since the State was 
established; for, since then, agricultural production 
has increased by 23% and a comparable expansion 
has taken place in the industrial field. That thes 
gains have not been wholly swallowed up by th 
mass immigration is also true for, despite the three- 
fold increase in its population, Israel today supplies 
over 60% of its food requirements as against only 
20% during 1949. The per capita value of annul 
imports has decreased while the value of exports 
has risen from $30,000,000 during 1949 to $140, 
000,000 during 1957. However, the country still has 
an adverse balance of trade of $264,000,000 per 
annum (1957) and mass immigration is still con- 
tinuing with 100,000 immigrants expected during 
the current year. 

Because agricultural expansion has reached the 
stage where important branches are faced with sur- 
pluses, and since the local market has limitations, 
it has become clear that the expansion of exports 
and particularly of industrial exports, is the keystone 
to economic independence, and essential to provide 
the basis for absorbing future immigration and pay- 
ing for the imports which the latter task entail. 
The vulnerability of Israel’s economy to wage it- 
crements is silhouetted against the background of 
these facts. For, in its export drive, Israel is involved 
in a slow and difficult struggle to become competitive 
on the world market. 

Israel’s industry is still in the initial stages of 
growth. It was born during the World War as 4 
supplier to the Allied armies in the Middle East, 
which were otherwise dependent on lengthy and diff- 
cult supply-routes. It thus started its career amid 
all the inefficiencies which derive from a protected 
“cost-plus” market. Its rapid expansion and ex 
tension during the last ten years has taken place des- 
pite a widespread shortage of trained managerial 
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and technical personnel and “know-how.” Industrial 
organization and administration, as well as efficiency 
and productivity, still lag behind developed stand- 
ards in many respects. There is the additional handi- 
cap of high overheads which inevitably accompany 
the early stages of production before markets have 
been established. All these factors, superimposed 
on the country’s poverty in natural resources (from 
water and land to industrial raw materials), result 
in high marginal costs. They contribute to the fact 
that prices of many Israeli products are not com- 
petitive on the world market and this, in turn, neces- 
sitates the heavy subsidizing of Israel’s industrial 
exports. 

There has, indeed, been a more than fourfold rise 
in exports since 1949; but, nevertheless, the negative 
gap in the absolute figures of the balance of trade 
has increased during the last four years, and the 
real value of exports during 1958 did not exceed 
that of 1957. Although the real significance of im- 
port statistics is blurred by their representing both 
capital and consumption imports, the recent balance 
of trade trend certainly demands applying brakes 
to even the slightest tendency towards increased 
production costs. In conditions where stream-lining 
of production and cost reduction is an essential target, 
indiscriminate wage increments may well prove to 
be the Archilles’ heel of the economy. 


THE uRGE for better living conditions comes of its 

own, from an inner assertive drive of the com- 
munity, while a policy to restrain this urge must be 
“introduced” and “carried through.” In a demo- 
cratic country this requires not only sober and ma- 
ture leadership, but also a well-informed working 
community conscious of the general welfare. In 
Israel, just because the labor leadership is strongly 
entrenched in the councils of the nation, it is its 
responsibility, first and foremost, to formulate and 
decide on that policy and to educate the workers 
to its acceptance. 

Wage policy in Israel is determined by a collective 
agreement between the trade unions, on the one hand, 
and the employers’ organization on the other, ne- 
gotiated every two years and recognized as valid 
at law. During December last, the Histadrut Exec- 
utive confirmed the decisions on wage policy taken 
by the Trade Union Department of the Histadrut. 
These decisions will constitute Labor’s demands in 
the negotiations for the collective agreements which 
will determine the workers’ conditions during 1959 
and 1960. 

The struggle within the Histadrut over wage 
policy, which preceded the adoption of its final de- 
cisions, assumed the customary pattern of the two 
“left-wing” parties (Mapam and Ahdut Avoda) 
heading the demand for extensive wage increases, 
against the restraining pressure of the major labor 
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party, Mapai. At the end of 1956 the Histadrut, 
under Mapai’s leadership, introduced a stabilization 
of wages as its official wage policy. It also adopted 
measures to slow down the impact of the cost-of- 
living index on wages. (In Israel wages are closely 
linked to the cost-of-living index). Until 1957, 
the allowance used to be recalculated every three 
months. Since then, the calculation is made once 
every six months but the increase must now be at 
least 7 points (314%) in the cost-of-living index 
as against 3 points previously. In addition, the His- 
tadrut then stabilized wage policy still further by 
agreeing that the collective wage agreements be re- 
negotiated every two years instead of annually. 


Mapai has continued to stand by the main tenets 
of its previous wage policy, namely: stabilizing 
wage costs and restricting wage increases to increases 
in productivity by the introduction of efficiency 
norms and output bonuses, etc. Ahdut Avoda and 
Mapam have again directed an attack on this policy. 
Their demands for 1959 and 1960 envisaged wage in- 
creases of up to 15% in industry and 20% in agri- 
culture, a reversion to the previous method of 
operating the cost-of-living index, an upward re- 
vision of the low-grade rates in the civil services, 
and improvements in the working conditions of 
those sections of the labor force whose conditions 
lag behind accepted Histadrut standards. It is esti- 
mated that the increases demanded by Ahdut Avoda 
and Mapam would, if accepted, impose an additional 
annual wage bill on the country of between IL 200,- 
000,000 and IL 250,000,000. 


The demands of Ahdut Avoda and Mapam in the 
Histadrut this time received support from the or- 
thodox religious group, Hapoel Hamizrahi, who 
usually align themselves with the right wing in the 
parliamentary field. 

In support of its demands Mapam and Ahdut 
Avoda cited the evidence of official statistics that 
Labor’s portion of the national income had decreased 
during 1957 and 1958, claiming that there is thus 
room for wage increments at the expense of the em- 
ployers without resulting in upward pressure on 
prices. It was also pointed out that considerable 
wage increases were in fact granted during 1957 
and 1958, despite the wage freeze. The reference 
here was, in part, to the policy adopted by Mapai 
and the Histadrut, after considerable public pres- 
sure, of granting privileged wage scales to profes- 
sionals (‘‘academicians”), and of increasing the gap 
between the low-grade and high-grade workers in the 
civil services with a view to encouraging efficiency. 
(The gap in Israel even after these increases is lower 
than in any modern country.) The introduction 
of this policy met with considerable opposition 
throughout the labor movement from elements 
rigidly geared to the extreme equalitarian philosophy 
which has characterized Israel. Behind the con- 
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centration of Mapam’s and Ahdut Avoda’s present 
demands on what they term “the productive 
branches” (building, industry and farming) and on 
the lower-paid strata of the services, can be traced 
the lurking continuation of resistance to the increases 
granted to the professionals and to the widened wage 
gap, which Ahdut Avoda still openly opposes. 


APAI (which obtained 57% of the votes in the 
last Histadrut elections) was once in a better 
position to see the main principles of its policy 
through. In doing so it was supported this time by 
a small progressive religious group, the Haoved 
Hadati. The final Histadrut decisions accepted a 
general freeze of basic wage-rates and social benefits 
as well as the continuation of the “slowed-down” 
method of applying the cost-of-living index to 
wages. It did, however, grant limited wage increases 
in specific and limited fields, namely: the establish- 
ment of an extra top grade for highly skilled work- 
ers in building and industry, an increment in the 
wages of citrus workers during the current season, 
and an improvement in the working conditions of 
“emergency” laborers in publicly-sponsored relief 
employment projects. (These workers receive IL5.900 
per day for twelve to fifteen days per month 
as compared to the lowest regular Histadrut wage 
rate of IL 7.000 per day.) 


A considerable part of the Israeli worker’s real 
income is comprised of the social benefits attached 
to his employment conditions. These amount to 
21-27% of the wages in building, about 21% in 
agriculture, 27% in private industry, and up to 33% 
in Histadrut concerns. The Histadrut demands in- 
clude also a number of fringe social benefits directed 
at “‘weak spots” in social conditions of limited 
branches of the economy. These embrace, inter alia, 
increased family allowances, etc. It is estimated that 
the final Histadrut demands will involve an addi- 
tional annual wage cost of only IL 20,000,000, as 
compared to the minority demands involving an ad- 
dition to the wage bill of between IL 200,000,000 
and IL 250,000,000. 


Mapai’s policy is based on the premise that stand- 
ards of living can be raised only within the frame- 
work of an over-all improvement in the economy 
of the country, and that wage policy must be at- 
tuned to the progress made towards economic sta- 
bility and independence. It regards wage restraint 
as an essential contribution by the working class 
towards solving the economic problems of the coun- 
try. These are, in its view, governed by the vital 
need to step up exports, to conserve and spread in- 
vestment capital for development purposes, the 
heavy expenditure entailed by mass immigration and 
by its absorption, the large defense budget necessi- 
tated by the tense security position, the need to 
restrict unemployment, and the ever-present danger 
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of inflation enhanced by the aforementioned prob 
lems. Mapai has adopted the principle that ¢ 
struggle of the workers should be directed toy 
“consolidating our gains” of the last decade, rath 
than frittering them away in an inflation which mys 
inevitably follow a purely nominal increase in wage 


While the fact that Mapai has chosen to withstay 
the pressure for wide-scale wage increases (partic. 
ularly in this year of elections to the Knesset and ¢ 
Histadrut) is evidence of its responsible policy, jt 
can attempt this line successfully because there js 
generally no pronounced dissatisfaction among wage. 
earners of the country, despite the relatively loy 
standards of living. This, in turn, is probably , 
reflection of the fact that the standard of living of 
all sections of the working population, and of ney 
immigrants as well as of veteran settlers, has im. 
proved since the State was established. This is eyi. 
denced not only by official statistics, but by the 
larger consumption of goods which were rare on the 
market as short a time as ten years ago, such 
refrigerators, household gas-cookers (of which ther 
are 200,000 in use), and radios and other household 
appliances. Recently compiled statistics show tha 
44% of Israel’s wage-earners own their own housing 
units and this includes something like a million ney 
immigrants who entered the country during the las 
ten years and who came here almost entirely destitute, 


Most benefits proposed do not imply “general” 
application. The stress is on an “ad hoc” probe of 
the condition of each industry, and the wording 
“according to the ability of each specific branch of 
industry” is included in the various clauses of the 
final resolution. Demands for wage increases in 
agriculture are confined to the present season in 
citriculture, which is mainly an export branch. A 
large part of the citrus groves are privately owned, 
and it is no secret that this branch yielded handsome 
profits in those years when the Spanish crop failed. 


At ts difficult and critical stage in Israel’s devel- 
opment, it is fortunate that the main governing 
party has the confidence of the workers. A Govern- 
ment antagonistic to Labor at this stage would find 
it hard to exert the necessary restraining influence. 
It is also expedient that Mapai’s trade union leaders 
see eye to eye with the Party’s parliamentary faction 
on the question of wage policy. The close collab- 
oration between Mapai’s trade union leaders and its 
parliamentary faction, among the leaders of which 
are the Ministers of Trade and Industry and of 
Finance, is of mutual The Histadrut 
wage policy incorporates the demand that the Gov- 
ernment pursue a policy for price stabilization and 
a freeze of taxes. It is thus clear that Labor expects 
the Government to prevent a drop in the real stand- 
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ard of living in return for Labor’s agreement to 6° fs 


slow” on wage demands. 








